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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“TI saw a great multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne and in sight of the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.”—Apoc. vii. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The various subjects which might take our attention on this 
feast. 2. The feast may be considered especially as the feast of those 
saints who are unknown to the world. Church has publicly honored 
many saints, but there must be many, too, who did not receive such 
recognition. 3. This feast, therefore, since even the unknown saints are 
honored by it, insists that we are all called to be saints. 4. Even those 
saints who are well known sought to hide their saintliness. 5. Saints 
are not, amid their earthly surroundings, necessarily remarkable beings. 
6. Nor are they to be considered apart from the ordinary affairs and sta- 
tions in life. 7. The Church is not narrow in according saintly honor, 
for she has chosen holy ones from all walks of life. 8. Sometimes sta- 
tion in life mentioned as an obstacle to sanctity. Falsity of this idea. 
9. Conclusion—From these thoughts we deduce the motive for sanctity, 
and its universal possibility. 


I. On this day, my dear brethren, set apart by the Church as the 
one upon which the whole body of the saints is honored, there 
are many and various thoughts suggested to the Catholic mind. 
Naturally we might to-day consider the principles upon which that 
| honor or veneration which we accord the saints is justified; or, 
again, we might think of the glory that now crowns these noble 
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works of God’s hands, the holy ones triumphant in heaven; or, with 
reason, we might consider the consoling thought of the intercessory 
power of their prayers for us before the throne of Christ, our 
Saviour; or, yet again, we might dwell upon the beauty and depth 
of meaning to be found in that doctrine especially insisted upon 
to-day, the “ Communion of Saints,” which tells of the union of all 
holy souls, whether in this life or beyond it. These are all but dif- 
ferent phases of the subject presented by the Church in to-day’s feast. 

II. There is, however, another thought. May we not consider 
this festival as especially the festival of the unknown saints, of 
those, in other words, whose stories are not chronicled by the pen 
of man, whose names find no place upon the Church’s roll of honor, 
whose lives, to the eyes of the world, are as the hidden page of a 
closed book. Ever has the Church, indeed, sought and striven to 
give due honor to the saintly dead. To many, in the long course 
of her history, she has assigned particular days of honor, special 
feast days that vary, to some extent, in different lands. Many 
others, in addition to these so honored, she has also canonized; she 
has elevated to the dignity of recognized sainthood by name, and, 
proclaiming their virtues, has set them before struggling humanity 
as models to be imitated, and as examples that can inspire to courage 
and bravery. How many, however, there must be who are to-day 
crowned with saintly glory in heaven and yet who upon earth may 
not be thus known nor mentioned by name. The nameless, saintly 
dead are to-day honored together with those whose sanctity could 
not be hidden. Visiting any of our national cemeteries where rest 
the bodies of those who fell in battle, we can see over some erected 
great monuments to do them honor; over others mere slabs bearing 
the names of the martyrs for their native land; while over many, 
almost countless others, no names are inscribed, for they are the 
unknown heroes. All are honored, all revered, for all fought and 
died nobly. To-day is the Church’s great Memorial Day in honor 
of her saintly dead. Whether known or unknown to man, all are 
known to God. 

III. This feast, therefore, more than any other, insists upon the 
truth that we are all “called to be saints ”; that no station in life, 
whether it be high or lowly, is an obstacle to the attainment of that 
holiness which will clothe us with the wedding garment for the 
feast of heaven. One may achieve saintliness who, like St. Augus- 
tine, for example, is known to all the world; one whose learning nec- 
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essarily brought him before the mind of man; one whose life-story 
of sin and shame and disgrace, of repentance and love and fidelity, is 
recorded for all time in his own words. The world could not but 
know such a man. On the other hand, how many a one there has 
been whose life has been spent far from the rush and noise of 


~ earthly strife, far from the controversies of the intellect, far from the 


knowledge of men in general, in quiet and obscurity, in the routine 
of what the many would regard as a featureless daily existence, and 
who, nevertheless, is crowned in the end with as brilliant a diadem 
as that which rests upon the brow of the better known. 

IV. And there is this to be noted, that even in regard to those 
saints whose names are most prominent, it was rather in spite of 
themselves than from any personal effort, that they were well-known 
to the world. It may have been the high position in Church or State 
that compelled them to be seen of men. It may have been the 
insistent nature of true and deep learning that brought them, in the 
defense of truth and religion, into the public arena of thought. It 
may have been their conscientious defense of morality which, in lax 
times and surroundings, made them somewhat exceptional and notice- 
able. It may have been their deep-seated charity toward their neigh- 
bors that brought them necessarily in the caring for the sick and the 
poor, in the relieving of their miseries, in the alleviation of their 
sorrows, before the eyes of men. At any rate, it was not their desire 
that they should be known of men. Obscurity, we might say, is a 
characteristic of the saints ; and if all did not succeed in securing it, it 
was because God, in the achievement of His designs by the use of 
His creatures, brought them before the eyes of the world. That 
consciousness of their own littleness before the majesty of God 
ever keeps the saints in the background, except when religious duty 
or charity demands their presence. 

V. In this thought, therefore, there is removed that false idea 


0 in regard to the saints which seems to find an abode in the minds of 


many, namely, that, in their lives, amid those who were their asso- 


\\ ciates, neighbors, companions, they must have stood as remarkable 


beings. Many a saint in heaven to-day was unknown to men as 
such, and yet he was not, on that account, less holy. There are 
soldiers in the ranks who bravely go down to death inspired by a 
heroism as great and high as that of any who lead to victory. To 
those even of the saints who have received the recognition of man, 
to those who have been accorded ecclesiastical honor, world-wide 
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and authoritative, the thought of earthly reputation never came. 
They lived, little thinking of the future day when the Church would 
canonize them, in fact, deeming themselves all unworthy of any 
such preeminent honor; they lived, some of them, in the eyes of 
many, in the glare of public view because of their station or influence, 
some of them obscurely and unobserved of men, but all counting as 
but small service that which they did for God: 

VI. For some unaccountable reasons men are apt to disconnect 
the saints from the ordinary occupations of life and to make of 
holiness, as it were, a special profession that excludes all interest in 
the other affairs of daily existence. They seem to make of the saints 
a special class of people who form their lives along very strict, 
unyielding, rigid lines, that put them in a sphere totally apart from 
others. This is but a consequence of that tendency, false and mis- 
leading, which causes men to take such a false view of religion itself 
and religious service and obedience as to set them apart and to 
separate them from the daily concerns of life. Religion is, to them, 
as a garb to be put on only on certain days or occasions; it is as a 
luxury in which they rarely indulge; or mayhap as a hardship to 
which they submit only as one would submit to a surgical operation 
for the relief of bodily ailments. The feast which we keep to-day 
serves to disabuse us of any such idea, for it is a feast upon which 
all the saints, known and unknown, are honored; and in that vast 
throng that receives our veneration there are countless varieties of 
characters, numberless kinds of individualities, drawn from every 
station, from every class, from every occupation of life. 

VII. Saintliness is not narrow, nor is the Church narrow, as some 
individuals may be, in according honor to her saintly dead. 

Some sanctimonious persons would, for instance, have us believe 
that high station in the world, the exercise of earthly power, the 
surroundings of wealth and influence are incompatible with sanctity ; 
they would have us believe that the display necessary in the occupa- 
tion of lofty station is absolutely and in itself wrong. But the Church 
thinks otherwise, and she has chosen out kings and emperors, princes, 
and popes, the great men of the earth, who had to wear soft gar- 
ments and ermine robes and spend much time in the display their 
state required; and, because of their holiness of life, she has canon- 
ized them. 

Or, again, many presumptuous people would tell us that the pursuit 
of holiness is incompatible with anything below the spiritual and 
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intellectual; they would tell us that servile work deteriorates the 
mind, that beggary is unvariably a criminal state, that poverty, with 
all its miseries and the limitations that it carries with it, dwarfs the 
understanding and hardens the heart, so that, in such conditions, 
true saintliness is an impossibility. The Church, however, thinks 
otherwise, and she has chosen out beggars and servants, mechanics, 
workmen, husbandmen—those who passed all their lives in menial 
pursuits and apparently, as far as the world could judge, had their 
minds occupied only by the sordid necessities of their humble degree, 
and these, too, she has canonized, placing them upon the roll of 
saintly honor. 

Still, again, some officious persons would tell us that a necessary 
condition for the attainment of saintliness is solitude; that amid the 
noise and strife and activity of the world it is impossible to live 
unbewildered by sin or untainted by corruption. The Church has 
thought otherwise, and she has chosen out statesmen and scholars, 
those whose daily life was spent amid the wranglings of courts, 
the tumult of embassies, the disputes of universities; those who 
breathed in an atmosphere of strife, and these, too, she has clothed 
with the garb of exceptional beauty. 

No station in life is too low or too high for God to look upon, and, 
therefore, not too low nor too high for God’s saints. Every one of 
the saints had an individual character; every one had his own weak- 
nesses of disposition, his own temptations. Every one of them went 
to heaven by a separate road, and his specialty of human and natural 
character determined that road. 

VIII. Is it not true that, in many instances, one’s position in life, 
his work, his profession, his calling, is offered as a reason for spiritual 
failure, and mayhap offered even as an excuse for sin? Not realizing 
that in the lives of others there are temptations as severe as those 
that meet him in his own, he grows discontented and feels that if 
his lot were cast in other lines, he would lead a better life. “ See 
what greater opportunities,” is his cry, “that such a one has for 
serving God. He is freer to follow the bent of his spiritual inclina- 
tions; he is more safeguarded against the ravages of sin; he is less 
subject to the terrible temptations that assail me; he has more time 
for prayer; his very work keeps his mind more steadfastly pointed 
to God and heaven; he, no doubt, receives: many graces and favors, 
many comforts and spiritual consolations that are lacking in my life. 
Ah! if I had these opportunities, I, too, would lead a saintly life. 
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I would not fall so grievously and so frequently.” This is a false 
cry, and, perhaps, no one better knows it than he who sends it forth. 
It would, of course, be folly to deny that certain callings in life, 
certain works in which men are engaged, serve in themselves to 
lessen temptation or the degree of its severity, but it would, like- 
wise, be folly to suppose that any calling, or that any man, is free 
from temptation or that he is not liable to fall; it would be folly to 
suppose that any position or occupation in life, which is not sinful in 
itself, excludes sanctity or that there is any station to which holiness 
is a stranger. No position, no work, no occupation, taken in itself, 
keeps a man from being a saint ; for there is no station in which God’s 
will can not be done, and this is the will of God, our sanctification; 
there is no station in which the soul, with its needs and hunger for 
the spiritual, can not be satiated; there is no station in which the 
appetites of the flesh and the lusts of passion can not be subdued; 
there is no station in which temptation can not be overcome; there 
is no station where the love of God and man can not be the motives 
of life and deed; there is no station in which the mind can not con- 
template the things of God; no station from which the grace of God, 
with its all-powerful influence, is absent, in which perfection, as 
demanded by Christ our Saviour, is unattainable. From all nations, 
and tribes, and peoples, and tongues are gathered the saints of God. 

IX. From the consideration of this feast, my dear brethren, we 
have come to two thoughts which, for us who are struggling in the 
fight, should have a practical value. The first is, that to-day are 
honored, as well as those who are known by name, those saints who 
are unknown to men, and this thought should teach us the motive of 
a good and holy life. If we strive to walk in the light of God’s teach- 
ings, to be obedient to the edicts of His divine mind, to work out 
that destiny of grace which He has designed for us, these things 
should be done for no earthly honor, nor for any advantage in the 
worldly sense that they may carry with them; but rather must they 
‘be done only for the eye of God, to Whom we are responsible, for 
Whose approbation we should toil, and from whom alone is the 
reward. Sanctity means conformity to the will of God. 

The second thought suggested by the day is that of the infinite 
variety of saints, and this should teach us to be contented with our 
position in life, not to murmur against the lot which is ours, but 
rather to make use of it for the perfecting of the soul unto holiness. 
To be saintly, to be freed from sin, repentant for past guilt, and stead- 
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fast in the service to God, ever striving, ever battling against evil, 
ever marching onward and upward, onward to the goal of eternal 
life, upward to the union of soul with Jesus Christ, does not require 
any particular station in life. All are called to be saints; and all 
being called, all have it in their power to attain the end. 

Honor, reverence, love those saintly ones that now reign in 
heaven, for they have fought the fight unto victory and glory. In 
honoring them, beg that they may intercede for us, that we, too, by 
God’s grace, may march forward, with our faces ever set to the 
right and good, with our hearts pure and undefiled, with our minds 
and wills devoted to our Saviour, until their glory shall be ours. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY. 


BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D., ST. BERNARD'S SEMINARY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Tt is, therefore, a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.”— 
II. Mach. xii. 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Introduction.—The doctrine of purgatory, as a revealed 
truth, takes the sting from death; is in accord with reason and the finest 
promptings of the human heart. 

II. It is a part of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. State- 
ment of this doctrine in general, of the doctrine of purgatory in particular. 

III. Proof of doctrine. General argument from prescription throws 
burden of proof on Christian who denies it. Is proved by many incidental 
references in new and classic text in Old Testament. Practice evident 
in history of Church. 

IV. Motives to urge us to practice. It is a duty. It is a holy prac- 
tice because an office of charity, mercy, gratitude, justice. It is a whole- 
some practice, for it counteracts worldliness, begets a horror of sin, teaches 
meaning of this life. 

_V. Means to this end are the Mass, our daily prayers, and our daily 
actions. 


I. Dear brethren, what a dreadful thing is death! What a 
mystery is life, and, I had almost said, what a still greater mystery 
is death! It separates a man from whatever he holds dear in this 
world, from the wealth he has amassed, from the friendships he 
has formed, from the most sacred ties of family and of home. In 
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an instant the thread that holds him to life is cut asunder and all 
that nature and sense can show us of the being we once loved and 
who returned our love, is a lifeless body that tends in a few hours 
to putrefaction. Truly is this a mystery, and to him who looks not 
to a life beyond the present, an inexplicable mystery. It is here that 
faith steps forward and takes from death its sting. Love is stronger 
than death, and follows the beloved beyond the grave; and the light 
of faith shows that love is right. The human heart, even by natural 
impulse, shrinks from considering the grave as the end of all friend- 
ship and of the sacred ties of kinship; and it naturally craves to hold 
communion after death with those whom it has loved in life, [ft 
is here our Holy Mother the Church shows her knowledge of the 
human heart; shows that she alone understands its aspirations and 
can satisfy its yearnings. She understands the human heart because 
she is taught of God who formed this heart and endowed it with 
every noble impulse of which it is capable. Nor did he give it 
such impulse in the natural order as must be suppressed in the super- 
natural. He is the God of nature and of grace, the Creator and 
the Revealer. And hence the doctrine of purgatory and of prayer 
for the dead is at the same time the expression of revealed truth, 
and is in accordance with the dictates of human reason and the 
noblest sentiments of the human heart. 

II. The doctrine of purgatory is a part of that consoling article 
of the Apostles’ Creed by which we profess to believe in the Com- 
munion of Saints. By this is meant that the Church in its full 
meaning embraces the saints in heaven, the faithful on earth, and 
the souls in purgatory; and that all these are in communion with 
each other as members of one and the same mystic body of which 
Jesus Christ is the head. The saints in heaven are truly members 
of the Church, and there is a real and continual communication kept 
up between us and them. Death has indeed cut the bond that held 
them to this life; but they are not dead to us who, enlightened by 
faith, can look beyond the grave. They are only removed into 
the presence of God, where, in the effulgence of that beatific 
vision which constitutes their supreme happiness, they can see our 
trials and help us on to victory by their prayers. We, on the other 
hand, who are still left to fight the good fight in this vale of tears, 
we poor sinners, poor banished children of Eve, can enter into 
communion with those glorified members of Jesus Christ. We 
can call upon them for assistance, can trust in their protection, and 
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five constantly in the hope of one day joining their blessed com- 
pany. Nay, by a merciful dispensation of God’s infinite love, we 
can by the honor paid them and by imitating their example add 
to the glory which even now they enjoy in the presence of God. 
It were a mistake to suppose that among these saints of heaven are 
only those who have been canonized by the Church. Those only 
are canonized whom, because of the extraordinary and heroic 
sanctity of their lives, the Church has set up for public veneration ; 
and for these she has instituted special feasts around the cycle of 
the ecclesiastical year. But there are countless others, among them, 
let us hope, many whom we have known and loved in this life. 
Their names are not found in calendar or martyrology, for their 
merits are known to God alone. Their names are written in the 
Book of Life; and all these the Church honors on the first of No- 
vember. But mindful of the justice and sanctity of God as well 
as of His mercy, the Church on this same day turns our thoughts 
to another class of those who constitute the mystic body of Christ 
and with whom as members of that body we are also in communion. 
On the morning of this feast she raised our minds to the contempla- 
tion of these numberless saints in heaven who have already obtained 
the crown, and sing the eternal praises of Him “ who sitteth upon 
the throne and the Lamb;” in the evening she changes the scene 
and turns our thoughts to our dear departed brethren who in patient 
suffering are waiting the happy moment when, purged of all stain 
of sin, they too may be permitted to enter that blessed company 
and raise their voices in that joyous choir. She represents them 
as calling upon us in the words of the holy Job, “ Have pity on me, 
have pity on me, at least you my friends, have pity on me, for the 
hand of the Lord hath touched me.” She tells us that they, too, 
are our brethren, that they, too, are fellow-members of the mystic 
body of Christ, that with them also we can enter into communication, 
and that we do so by helping them with our prayers and good 
works. 

The Catholic teaching on this point is very plain, very simple, 
and may be stated very briefly. We are taught that there is a place 
called purgatory where souls suffer for a time after death on account 
of their sins; that “the souls detained in purgatory are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful, and particularly by the acceptable sac- 
rifice of the altar” (Conc. Trid. Sess. 25); and that those souls 
go to purgatory that depart this life in venial sin; or that have not 
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fully paid the debt of temporal punishment due to those sins of 
which the guilt has been forgiven. These three statements contain 
all that is defined by the Church on this subject. As to the place 
in which these souls are detained, the kind of sufferings they endure, 
and how long these sufferings last, the Church has said nothing 
definitely. But with what the Church has defined many other things 
are closely connected and have become part of Catholic belief. 

It is certain that in purgatory the souls suffer. They suffer the 
pain of loss, or we might, perhaps, better say separation. Their 
separation from God is to them a real torture, for they love Him 
intensely, recognize more clearly than we can that He is the Supreme 
Good for which they were created, and bewail the faults and imper- 
fections to which they yielded and which are now the cause of this 
separation. That they suffer the pain of sense is also part of Catholic 
belief, and the greatest saints and doctors of the Church are of 
opinion that the sufferings of purgatory are far greater than the 
sufferings of which we have any notion in this life. Their lot is, 
therefore, such as should arouse our sympathy and compassion; 
but we should never connect their state with complaint, impatience, 
or despair. They are, indeed, as Father Faber remarks, in a true 
sense to be envied. They love God intensely and with their whole 
being; they are certain of their own salvation; they are incapable 
of sin and certain that they shall never more offend God; they are 
perfectly resigned to the justice of God, whose justice and 
sanctity they see more clearly than even the greatest saints could 
while they lived in this world. The uncertainty of all these things 
in this life is what, according to St. Paul, should make the true 
Christian fear and tremble. 

III. Such, my dear brethren, is the Catholic doctrine on purga- 
tory. And is it not a reasonable doctrine? Is it not a consoling 
doctrine? Is it not in accordance with all our holy religion teaches 
us concerning the justice and sanctity of God and the evil and hate- 
fulness of sin? How do we Catholics prove this tenet of our holy 
religion? If you are asked, my dear brethren, by a non-Catholic, 
at least by one who claims to be a Christian, for the reasons why 
you believe in purgatory, it would be well, I think, to raise the 
previous question and ask him for the reasons why he does not 
believe in purgatory. The burden of proof in the case falls on those 
who claim to be Christians and deny this doctrine, not on us who 
hold it. If aman holds an estate which he received from his father, 
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and which has been handed down in his family through successive 

enerations, and you ask him to furnish proofs of his ownership, 
he will naturally and with justice indignantly demand the reasons 
why you question his just title. In such case the burden of proof 
rests undoubtedly on you. He is in possession. The people of 
these United States have for over a century been living under a 
fundamental code of law called the Constitution. If a number of 
the citizens or a section of the country should to-day arise and de- 
mand the abrogation or rejection of a part or an article of that 
venerable doctrine, the people of the entire country would very 
justly demand a clear statement of sufficient reasons why we should 
do so, and thereby acknowledge that we and our fathers before us 
have been wrong from the very foundation of the government. 
And so if the Reformers of the sixteenth century reject a doctrine 
which had been handed down through successive generations and 
was at that time held universally by Christians, even by those who 
centuries before had fallen into schism or heresy, undoubtedly the 
burden of proof to justify their action rests on them. 

But your non-Catholic friend may say, “The Scripture is my 
guide; is this found in Scripture?” It is contained in Scripture, 
but let us first suppose that it is not. Must it therefore be rejected? 
Have you the warrant of Scripture, my friend, for everything you 
believe and practice? Catholics and Protestants observe the Sab- 
bath on Sunday, the first day of the week. Scripture teaches that 
God commanded Moses to have the Sabbath observed on the seventh 
day of the week. There is not a word in the Old or New Testament 
to show that that primitive law was ever changed. Why, then, do 
we observe the Sabbath on the first day of the week? To this 
question no other answer can be given than that this has been the 
belief and practice of Christians from the beginning. 

If we refer to the Scriptures of the New Testament we shall 
find there, as it were, two classes of truths or precepts—those which 
had not been revealed or practised before the coming of our divine 
Lord, and those which, revealed of old to the chosen people, had be- 
come part of their daily life and daily thoughts. A moment’s re- 
flection will show how natural it was that in the teaching and preach- 
ing of Christ among the Jews the former class of truths are solemnly 
and at times extensively proposed as new revelations, while the 
latter are but incidentally referred to. To the second class be- 
longed the doctrine of purgatory. It was a doctrine that no one 
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was disposed to question. It had become a part of revelation pre- 
served in the traditions of the people, and had been woven into 
their daily religious rites and exercises. And as such it is mentioned 
in the New Scripture, not as proposed for the first time or to be 
proved, but rather as already known and to illustrate some other 
doctrine. Hence Our Lord, to bring home to the minds of his 
hearers the enormity of the sin against the Holy Ghost, says that 
it shall not be forgiven in this world nor in the next. And ina 
similar manner St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says that “ the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what kind itis. . . . If any 
man’s work be burnt, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” If we refer to the Old Testament we 
find in the Second Book of Machias this doctrine so clearly stated 
and the practice of the Jews so clearly set forth that no room is 
left for doubt. Take this passage, my brethren, and read it for 
yourselves, and if your non-Catholic friend say that this book is 
not in his Bible, ask him why it is not; ask him does it not at least 
prove historically what was the belief and practice of the Jews, and 
ask him if this belief and practice of God’s chosen people were false, 
why Christ, who came to teach the truth, did not correct their false 
notions on the subject. 

And this doctrine handed down from generation to generation 
among the Jews, was preserved and handed down through the 
Christian ages. Tertullian in the second century says that anniver- 
sary oblations were made for the dead, and he urges his own wife 
to pray for him after death because, he says, this is the becoming 
duty of a faithful widow. St. Augustine, in the ninth book of his 
Confessions, describes the death and burial of his own mother in 
words which could be repeated to record the death and funeral of 
any good Catholic mother to-day. He says that on deathbed she 
asked them to place her body anywhere, but not to forget her soul 
in their prayers, and especially at the altar of God. When the body 
was taken to the place of burial, he tells us, it was placed beside 
the tomb, and before interment the Holy Sacrifice was offered. He 
goes on to say that he forgot not her dying request, that he con- 
tinued to pray for her, and asks all who read his words to do like- 
wise. Indeed there is nothing in the history of the Church more 
evident than this practice of Christians—universal until the days of 
the Protestant reformation. 

IV. But, my brethren, we have seen not only that there is a 
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purgatory, but that the souls there detained are benefited by our 
prayers and good works, and especially by the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
We have, therefore, an obligation toward them. Its fulfilment should 
be to us a pleasing duty. But alas! too many neglect it. How 
many and holy are the motives which should urge us to a constant 
practice of performing this duty! For truly in the words of the 
inspired writer it is a holy and a wholesome thought. It is a holy 
thought (a) For it is an office of charity, and charity or right love 
is, as St. Thomas teaches, the essence of holiness. If we saw these 
loved ones suffering in life, we would run to their assistance, and if 
we forget them after death it must be because our faith has grown 
cold and we have acted rather from sentiment than from true love. 
(b) It is a holy thought because it is an office of mercy. Mercy 
is charity exercised toward those who are in need and should be 
the object of our pity and compassion. And can there be an object 
more worthy of our mercy than those who suffer so much, who can 
not help themselves, and whose suffering can be alleviated by us? 
(c) It is a holy thought, for it is an office of gratitude and justice. 
Among those suffering in purgatory may be many who were 
prompted to sin by our advice or seduced by our example. There 
may be others to whom we owe much, to whom under God we owe 
the religion we profess, or the home in which we live, or the edu- 
cation by which we earn our daily bread. Could their voice reach our 
ears it would not be for expensive funerals, or a rich profusion of 
flowers on their graves; it would rather be heard in the words of 
St. Monica, “ All that I ask of you is that you remember me in your 
prayers and at the altar of God.” 

The Church, moreover, reminds us that to pray for the dead is 
not only a holy but a wholesome thought. It is, namely, a salutary 
thought which is conducive to our own spiritual well being. (a) 
It keeps continually before our minds this doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, reminding us that we are all members of one 
family, all brethren in Jesus Christ. Yes; this sublime doctrine of 
the Catholic Church carries our thoughts beyond the petty trifles 
and groveling attachments of this world of sense and centres them 
on that world of spirit toward which we are inevitably tending, and 
in which these our brethren have already arrived. Hence this 
practice must necessarily make us less worldly, and this is the mis- 
sion of Christianity. Christianity is an eternal warfare against 
worldliness. (b) It is a wholesome thought, for it naturally 
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awakens in us a horror of sin and a fear of the justice of God, 
These suffering souls are God’s special friends, are confirmed in 
grace, are certain to enjoy him eternally in heaven; and yet His 
justice and sanctity demand that they suffer until every trace of 
sin is washed away. (c) It is a wholesome thought, for it teaches 
us to look upon this life as it is in truth. It is a period of probation, 
a period of trial, a time of penance. We are the banished children 
of Eve, cast out on account of our sins. Our state is one of pen- 
ance. We must expiate the temporal punishment due to sin either 
here or hereafter. When by the practice of this Catholic devotion 
we keep constantly in mind how sin is punished in the next world, 
we shall be the better disposed to bear in a spirit of penance and 
resignation the trials and afflictions of this life. 

V. How can we best fulfil this duty? By following the example 
and teaching of the Church. (a) They are assisted, the Church 
tells us, by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar, and she never allows 
a Mass to be offered without special commendation for the faithful 
departed. We can follow her example here by assisting at Mass 
with this intention, and by procuring Masses for those especially 
to whom we owe this duty as a debt of affection or, perhaps, jus- 
tice. Having Masses said, not once, but frequently, and at stated 
times, for our departed dead is a Catholic custom and duty which 
is an index to the state of faith and piety among a people. (b) They 
are assisted also by our prayers. In her public prayers, at the Mass, 
at every hour of the Divine Office—in fact whenever she prays the 
Church never omits prayer for the dead. It is usually the closing 
prayer in all her ceremonies. Let us here also imitate the example 
of this tender mother. There is a custom in the old Catholic coun- 
tries, beautiful as it is old and Catholic, and if it has died out in 
our families let us in God’s name do something to revive it. I refer 
to the custom of saying evening prayers in common, and at their 
close of offering up special prayers for the deceased members of 
the family. It is thus that not only piety, but affection and friend- 
ship, are kept alive for those who have passed from the family 
circle. (c) They are assisted, moreover, by our good works. With 
the exception of those that are sinful, all our works can be made good 
by a good intention. As already remarked, we are banished chil- 
dren, living in a state of penance. We can offer to Almighty God 
every act of our life, even the fact of having to live here for the 
day, as an expiation for sin. Hence we can apply all our acts, not 
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only our prayers, but our daily work, our sickness, our trials, to 
the souls in purgatory. Many have the practice of forming this 
intention every morning. If we do so it shall not cost us much; we 
are making friends for ourselves in heaven, and on the last day we 
may hope to hear, “Come ye blessed. Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 
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THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON, ENG. 
IX.—THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE SACRED HEART. 


“But we beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of God.”—II. Cor. 
iii, 18. 

SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The contemplation of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the mysteries of His Sacred Heart, may be regarded as the means of 
transforming us into His likeness, and in this true sanctity consists, The 
meaning of contemplation explained especially in its connection with the 
gifts of understanding and of wisdom. It has not to be confined to these 
gifts. It may be imparted to any devout soul. That our souls may be raised 
up to God and transformed into the likeness of His divine Son let us con- 
sider: 1. Contemplation in relation to sanctity. 2. The Sacred Humanity 
of Christ and the mysteries of His Sacred Heart as the objects of con- 
templation. 

I. Contemplation in relation to sanctity. It unites the soul to God 
and sanctifies it. It is not a gift confined to any one class of devout 
souls, and may be imparted to the simple and illiterate as well as to the 
wise and learned. Its relation to sanctity shown from its principles or 
sources: 1. Sanctifying grace. 2. The virtues. 3. The gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 4. Actual grace. Also shown from its fruits. 

The Sacred Humanity of Christ and the Mysteries of His 
Sacred Heart are the objects of contemplation. That the Sacred Hu- 
manity is the object of contemplation proved from texts of Holy Scripture. 
How the mystery of the Incarnation and all mysteries flowing from it 
may be contemplated shown by a pious author. Reason founded on faith 
shows how profitable is the exercise. 

Conclusion.—The mysteries of the Sacred Heart revealed in its sym- 
bolic representation: 1. Light. 2. The wound of the Lance. 3. The 
Crown of Thorns. 4. The fire with flames. All these symbols reveal the 
mysteries of the Sacred Heart, and the zeal and love of our divine Saviour 
according to His own express words: “I am come to cast fire on the 
earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?” (Luke xii. 49). 


From these words we may learn that if we know how to contem- 
plate our Lord Jesus Christ and the mysteries of His Sacred Heart 
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we shall be transformed into His likeness, and in this true holiness 
consists. 

Writing of supernatural and infused contemplation, Benedict XIV, 
tells us clearly what it means. He says that “contemplation is q 
simple intellectual gazing at, together with a delicious love of, divine 
things, and whatsoever is revealed, proceeding from God’s moving 
the understanding in an especial manner, to gaze at, and the will to 
love, the things revealed, and aiding such acts by the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, understanding and wisdom, together with a greatly 
enlightened intellect and inflamed will.” He then continues to 
explain: “ For the gifts of understanding and wisdom are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, of which the first consists, in a certain light, by which 
the intellect, when endowed with faith, understands the things that 
are revealed by God so clearly as to gaze at them without obscurity; 
while the other, that of wisdom, consists in a certain infused quality, 
by which the soul, beholding the revealed object, perceives a most 
sweet and delicious taste in the knowledge of that truth.” Such is 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, who says of the gift of understanding, that 
“it is the property of understanding to know the supernatural things 
that lie hid in what is revealed, as it is the property of the understand- 
ing to know the nature of the substance by the accidents, the meaning 
by the words, and the truth which is shadowed forth by figures and 
similitudes.” And speaking of the gift of wisdom he, St. Thomas, 
says, “It is fitly called wisdom, as if it were the knowledge of the 
wise according to what is written in Ecclesiasticus: ‘The wisdom 
of doctrine is according to her name’ (Ecclus. vi. 23). Both of 
these, then, come into this contemplation, and cause the objects 
revealed by God to be more clearly known and more sweetly and 
ardently loved” * We have, however, to state that contemplation is 
not confined to the gifts of understanding and of wisdom, for its 
most perfect acts are elicited by even a higher principle. And it is a 
gift not to be confined to the learned and the highest, because it is 
often granted to the lowest and the most ignorant in the eyes of the 
world. That our souls may be raised up to God by meditation and 
contemplation, and that thus we may be transformed into the likeness 
of His divine Son let us consider: 

I.—Contemplation in relation to sanctity. 
II.—The sacred humanity of Christ and the mysteries of His 

Sacred Heart as the objects of contemplation. 


*“ Treatise on Heroic Virtue,” vol. i., p. 266. 
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1—Contemplation in relation to sanctity.—It is commonly held 
that the gift of contemplation is both unitive and sanctifying, that is, 
t unites the soul to God, and increases the grace of God, and raises 
up the soul to greater perfection. It is united in the soul with grace 
and charity, although a person without this gift may be as holy as 
one who possesses it, for it is not given to all holy persons, but only 
by special favor to some whom God deigns to enrich in this way. 
For this reason we should take to heart the wise admonition of 
St. Gregory. He says, “ The grace of contemplation is not one which 
is given to the highest, and not to the lower ones, but oftentimes 
those who are greatest and those who are the least receive it, oftener 
those who are in retirement, sometimes even those that are married. 
If, then, there is no rank or condition of the faithful from which the 
grace of contemplation is excluded, whosoever keeps his heart 
within him pure may also be enlightened with the light of contem- 
plation. . . . Let no one, however, glory in this grace, as if he 
possessed some singular privilege. Let no one think that he has a 
private gift of the true light, for it is often the case that, in that 
which he thinks he has the chief share, another is richer than he, 
and some one, too, of whom perhaps he thought within himself that 
there was no good in.” I refer to this admonition lest any humble 
soul should imagine that I speak of something far beyond his reach, 
and to remove the impression that holy contemplation is not for the 
simple, the poor, the illiterate, and layman, as much as for the learned, 
the wise, the religious, and the ecclesiastics. Devout souls may hear 
spiritual words and speak them without knowing the name of the 
language they employ. To pray is the right and duty of every one, 
and when we refer to the prayer of contemplation as extraordinary, 
that does not imply that it may not be common and ordinary in the 
case of many who lead holy lives and are devout to the Sacred Heart 
of Our Lord. To understand more clearly how contemplation apper- 
tains to sanctity we have only to consider the principles or the sources 
from which it proceeds, on which it is founded, and which it 
serves to strengthen and to enliven. There are all those things 
that come into the very nature and structure of holiness, such as 
sanctifying grace, the virtues, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and actual 
graces. 

Formal holiness or sanctity consists in sanctifying or habitual 
grace by which we are made the children of God. Its first infusion 
takes place by the reception of the Sacraments, or by an act of per- 
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fect charity or contrition, and it is afterward increased by the meri- 
torious acts of all the virtues many of which contemplation exercises 
with the addition of some accidental perfection derived from the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Habitual grace, therefore, with a special 
force imparted to it, may be said to be the principle of contempla- 
tion. Not that all souls in grace have also the gift of contemplation, 
because in saying that sanctifying grace is the principle of contem- 
plation we do not imply that contemplation is not a special and extra- 
ordinary grace, but only that special and extraordinary grace may 
be habitual and sanctifying. 

The virtues are also to be regarded as the principles of contempla- 
tion and they are exercised in the prayer of contemplation. Speak- 
ing only of the theological virtues, we have to understand that faith, 
hope, and charity, which are infused with sanctifying grace, are 
required for contemplation. The virtue of faith is necessary, because 
generally speaking, contemplation partakes of the nature of an act 
of faith in some revealed truth, or it is suspended, as it were, in 
gazing upon some revealed object. The virtue of hope is necessary 
for contemplation, as we find a proposition to the contrary con- 
demned by Pope Innocent XII. That proposition asserted that in 
the state of the contemplation and unitive life every interested motive 
of hope and fear is lost. The necessity of charity for contemplation 
is evident from the definition and meaning of the word in its spiritual 
sense. The supernatural illumination of which I speak is united with 
grace and charity, and this, too, in a high degree. Then, as con- 
templation is, of all operations of man, the most perfect, and sur- 
passes all human manner of operation, it requires the special influ- 
ence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. These attract the soul to follow 
the divine inspirations, and this is especially experienced in the prayer 
of contemplation. 

With regard to actual graces and their necessity for a contem- 
plative and holy life, we are instructed by the Rev. Father Baker 
when he says: “ As for contemplative livers, those, I mean, that 
have made sufficient progress toward perfection, besides the common 
grace, light or inspirations necessary for a due performance of 
essential duties, the which they enjoy in a far more sublime manner 
and degree, so as to purify their actions from a world of secret 
impurities and subtle mixture of the interests and ends of corrupt 
nature invisible to all other souls—besides this light, I say (which is 
presupposed and prerequired), they walk in a continual supernatural 
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light, and are guided by assiduous inspirations in regard to their 
most ordinary and, in themselves, indifferent actions and occur- 
rences, in all of which they clearly see how they are to behave them- 
selves so as to do the will of God, and by them also to improve 
themselves in the divine love.” * 

From these reflections on the connection between contemplation 
and all the sources of holiness we may be able to recognize and ac- 
knowledge how useful and practical a gift of contemplation may 
be in its influence on our every-day lives and actions. It would be 
almost impossible to recount all the fruits or good effects which 
come to pure and holy souls through contemplation. Among the 
principal fruits the following may be especially mentioned : Humility, 
detachment from earthly things, purification of the soul from its 
defects, desire of mortification, fortitude and patience in trials and 
sufferings, renunciation of one’s own will, charity toward our neigh- 
bor and perfect charity toward God. 

II. The Sacred Humanity of Christ and the mysteries of His 
Sacred Heart the objects of contemplation.—After considering con- 
templation in itself and its relation to the spiritual state of our souls, 
we have now to consider our Saviour and the mysteries of His Sacred 
Heart as the objects of contemplation and the fruits to be derived 
from contemplating these objects. 

False mystics would exclude the Sacred Humanity of Christ 
from the field of contemplation as unworthy of the purity and 
sublimity of this divine operation. I need not weary you by referring 
to the absurd and detestable errors of Quietists and Jansenists on 
this subject. 

That it is right and profitable to contemplate Christ in His Sacred 
Humanity and in the mysteries revealed by His incarnation and 
death, which may be called the mysteries of His Sacred Heart, we 
learn from the example and words of St. Paul. Speaking of the 
visions and revelations made to him by Christ Our Lord, as the result, 
it would seem, of contemplating Him in His Sacred Humanity, he 
says: “If I must glory (it is not expedient indeed), but I will come 
to the visions and the revelations of the Lord,” etc. (II. Cor. xii. 1). 
And again, “ For I judged not myself to know anything among you, 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified ” (I. Cor. ii. 2). 

We have also other texts to show that in knowing God by con- 
templation we need not exclude the Humanity of Christ. Christ as 


* Holy Wisdom, p. 70. 
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man is distinctly proposed for our consideration according to the 
words of the Eternal Father: “This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
him ” (Luke ix. 35). And these words of our divine Saviour Him- 
self teach the same truth: “ Now this is eternal life: That they 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent » 
(John xvii. 3). 

How the mystery of the incarnation with the mysteries flowing 
from it may be practically the object or subject of our contemplation 
is explained as follows by a pious and eminent author of the science 
of the spiritual life: The contemplation of this, the mystery of the 
incarnation, 1, has for its foundation faith, by which we are taught 
that the Son of God was made man in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by postatically uniting the two natures, divine and 
human, in the one divine Person, which supplies the place of the 
human personality and subsistence; that, therefore, in Christ there 
are two integral natures, but not two persons or two sons. The 
same faith teaches us that the actions of Christ are Theandric, that 
is, divinely-human ; that He suffered as man and arose from the dead 
as God. 2. Theology confirms these truths and explains and illus- 
trates them in some way by various examples. 3. On these two 
fundamental truths meditation may be made effectively, with affec- 
tion and constantly. 4. To these truths, believed by faith, thought 
out by meditation with suitable reflections and affections, God sud- 
denly imparts the light of contemplation, and diffuses it, bright and 
shining, into the understanding, through which it passes into the 
will, representing these truths in a new and admirable manner, and 
causes a knowledge so lively, quick, clear, and pleasing in the soul 
that the God-man draws and sustains the heart to Himself and in 
Himself, inflaming it with sweet contemplation and tender love. The 
soul thus sustained superabounds with holy affections; it desires, 
loves, hears, and tastes in a divine manner. Then faith is vivified, 
hope is strengthened, charity is inflamed, and all the moral virtues 
receive a fresh increase and renewed excellence. Very often Christ 
Jesus is represented as an infant, sometimes as preaching; at other 
times as crucified and dying upon the cross, or in some other man- 
ner ; so that within us may be excited affections of the moral virtues, 
such as compunction, patience, humility, sorrow, fear, confusion, at 
the thought of His infancy, His life, His passion and death; and 
thus souls are led to His imitation.””* 


* Schram. Theol. Myst., Vol. I., p. 308. 
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Reason itself shows us that the Humanity of Christ is a worthy 
object of contemplation. It is hypostatically, that is personally, 
united to the divine Word. It is sufficient to excite in our souls on 
that account the greatest admiration and love. What can be more 
worthy of admiration than to see God clothed in our weak, human 
nature, God descended into the very abyss of humiliation, God 
wounded, treated with the utmost opprobrium, and undergoing death 
amidst the scenes of Calvary? As expressed by St. Leo, of all the 
works of God which can attract the mind and affect it with admira- 
tion, there is none that can delight it more in human contemplation 
or be so profitable as the Passion of Our Saviour. How can the 
flames of divine love be better enkindled in the soul than by the con- 
templation of Him “ Who for us men and for our salvation de- 
scended from heaven and became incarnate”? than by contemplat- 
ing Him who was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered, 
died, and was buried? It was this thought that elicited the affec- 
tionate expression of St. Ignatius, “ My love is crucified. 

Believe me, that I love Jesus, since He first loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.” “ In what,” says St. Bernard, “ is it more apparent 
than in Thy wounds, that Thou, O Lord, art sweet, and meek, and 
most merciful?” 

Conclusion.—Dear brethren, let us turn our thoughts to the Sacred 
Heart of our divine Saviour and endeavor to contemplate its mys- 
teries as revealed in its symbolic representation. That admirable and 
adorable Heart, which, as shown by Our Lord Himself to the Church, 
adorned by light, wounds, thorns, cross and flames, is the fullest 
expression of the word incarnate. All the things that appear in it 
speak to us, and all speak one word, and that word is charity, charity, 
immolation, effusion of charity. If we inspect closely the sacred 
symbols, we shall discover innumerable mysteries and wonderful 
lessons, some of which may be briefly summarized. 

1. Light, the light which is diffused from the Sacred Heart, and 
in which it seems to be immersed as in an ocean, signifies, 1. Divine 
grace, the life and light of the soul; 2. Purity; 3. Science and the 
illumination of the spirit. “I am,” it says, “ the light of the world ” 
(John viii. 12). “ That in all things you are made rich in him, in 
all utterance and in all knowledge” (I. Cor. i. 5); 4. The rays of 
that light signify that glory of Christ which is spoken of by St. 
Paul, “He humbled himself, . . . for which cause God also 
hath exalted him ” (Phil. ii. 8). 
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2. The wound of the lance signifies, 1. The wound of love; 2. The 
open gate of the sanctuary; 3. The entrance to that safe asylum; 
4. The entrance to the font; 5. Sorrow and compunction for sins, 

3. The crown of thorns is the symbol, 1. Of contempt of the world; 
2. Of humility; 3. Of poverty; 4. Of obedience and true wisdom; 
5. Of real power; 6. Of true excellence and glory. 

4. The cross, as the tree of life planted in the midst of paradise, 
designates every sacrifice, labor, sorrow, abnegation and mortifica- 
tion, that we may comprise all in one word, the cross fixed in the 
heart is the love of the cross, the mainstay of charity. 

5. The fire with flames is, 1. The ardent love of Christ toward His 
Father and toward men; 2. Zeal and burning desire for the salvation 
of souls ; 3. It is a symbol of power and of efficacy ; of efficacy that is, 
at the same time sweet and strong according to the words, “ Love is 
strong as death . . . many waters can not quench charity, neither 
can the floods drown it ” (Cant. viii. 6, 7) ; 4. The fire is the divine fire 
of devotion, which sends up to heaven the flames of piety; 5. It indi- 
cates also divine faith, which is enlivened and enkindled in hope, in 
prayer, and in charity. 6. Finally it is a heavenly fire, not injurious 
like the thunderbolt, but beneficent like the sun, the wonderful fire of 
divine charity, by which the Heart of Our Saviour is inflamed and 
through which He desires to inflame all hearts and to draw them to 
Himself. ‘“ I am come,” He says, “ to cast fire on the earth, and what 
will I but that it be kindled?” (Luke xii. 49). 


Cor Jesu flagrans amore mei 
Inflama cor meum amore tui.* 


* See Compendium Perfectionis Sacerdotalis, by Schouppe, p. 134. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“We give thanks to God always for you all; making a remembrance of you 
in our prayers without ceasing, being mindful of the work of your faith, and 
labor, and charity, and of the enduring of the hope of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
before God and Our Father.”—I. Thess. 1. 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Need of making actions fit with professions— 
from a human point of view—as Christians. 

I. St. Paul’s description of a good Christian. The inward element— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; the outward element—good works as the fruits 
of these virtues. 

II. Self-examination on these lines. (a) Faith. Shown in action. 
Not merely in empty practices. (b) Hope. Should be enduring. We 
should not fix our hopes on lesser goods. (c) Charity. The preeminence 
of this virtue. A free gift of God. But we must use it. 

III. Practical means: (a) Meditation on the objects of these virtues, 
with self-examination and resolutions. (b) Recitation of the Acts. 


One of the keenest reproaches, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, that 
can be leveled at any man, is the accusation of a want of correspond- 
ence between his words and deeds, his professions and acts. Every 
one who has any regard for his good name, and who values the 
esteem of his fellow-men, will be very careful in all matters subject 
to the notice of others, not to let the difference between what he says 
and what he does become too obvious. It is quite true that men can 
be induced sometimes, for the sake of gain, or of political power, or 
from some other strong motive, to sacrifice the good opinion of 
honest and upright people, by making promises which they never 
mean to perform, and by professing principles which they do not 
intend to carry into practice. This fact shows only that human 
nature can fall below what is considered, even apart from religious 
considerations and the demands of the law of Jesus Christ, as re- 
spectable and allowable. Men who will descend to this depth are not 
in the class of those whom I have described as valuing the esteem of 
their fellows. By their acts they show that at best they place other 
interests above honor and good fame, and, sooner or later, they suffer 
the inevitable penalty of loss of credit and esteem. Most men, we 
may hope, would not descend so low, and herein it is to be feared 
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that the children of this world are often wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. For how many of us are there, dear 
brethren, Christians and Catholics, who can look into our own lives 
and say with truth that there is no want of correspondence between 
our Christian profession and our actions? It may be, indeed, that in 
the things of religion we imitate the man of the world, and are care- 
ful that in externals, at least, we make a presentable appearance of 
outward piety and religious observance. But what of the inner life 
of our soul? What of our thoughts, our desires, and, above all, our 
motives, the mainspring of all we do? These things may escape the 
notice of men; they can not evade the all-searching eye of God; by 
these, and not alone by our outward actions, shall we be judged. 

In the portion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians which 
you heard read to-day in the Holy Mass, the apostle gives us a pic- 
ture of Christian men who lived up to their Christian profession, 
giving joy to the heart of their great Master and Teacher, who 
thanks God from his heart that the good seed which He sowed in 
their hearts had brought forth such abundant fruit. Let us examine 
this picture that we may compare our own lives with it, and learn 
from it what we ought to be, what is the character of a true Chris- 
tian and Catholic. There are two elements in St. Paul’s description 
of these good and faithful Thessalonians : an inward element and an 
outward element. The inward element consists of the three Christian 
virtues, the three theological virtues, as we term them, of faith, hope, 
and charity. The outward element, which is but the result of those 
three virtues energizing in their hearts, is work and labor. “ Mind- 
ful,” says the apostle, “of the work of your faith, and labor, and 
charity, and of the enduring of the hope of Our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(I.Thess. i. 2, 3). 

In several versions of the New Testament, and in the writings of 
the great St. John Chrysostom, this passage runs a little differently, 
and the difference, without changing their general sense, brings out 
more clearly the lesson taught us by these words. “ Mindful,” we 
read, “ of the work of your faith, and of the laber of your charity, and 
of the enduring of the hope of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The point 
to which I would draw your attention, dear brethren, is this, that the 
Thessalonians are praised because they have so well preserved and so 
well used the divine gifts infused into their hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
that their good works have made them, as St. Paul declares, “a pat- 
tern to all that believe, in Macedonia and Achaia” (Verse 7). In 
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other words, having professed the faith, they have lived up to their 
profession ; having received the hope of eternal life, of a future 
destiny higher than anything the world can offer, they have kept that 
hope constantly before them, and having had lighted up in their 
souls the divine fire of charity, they have kept it bright and glowing 
by industrious exercise. So the Holy Apostle is able to say of them 
that his gospel has not been unto them “in word only, but in power 
also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fulness ” (Verse 5). They 
have fulfilled the precept of their Lord, “So let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven ” (Matt. v. 16). 

What a contrast there is, dear brethren, between this picture of a 
perfect Christian and the lives of too many among ourselves! Even 
if we succeed, to a greater or less extent, in keeping up the outward 
appearances of Catholic piety, and in so escaping the adverse com- 
ments of our neighbors, how far are we from exhibiting that ener- 
getic practice of true Christian life which would make us “a pattern 
to all them that believe’; and how great a discrepancy there is, in 
God’s eyes, between what we profess and what we do! Where is the 
work of our faith, and the labor of our charity? Where are those 
visible signs that we have but one hope, the hope of life eternal ; that 
we have a vivid faith, a true grasp of supernatural things, a burning 
love of God and of men for God’s sake? If we have cause to re- 
proach ourselves in this matter, we must seek a remedy without delay, 
and, as the apostle in the words of my text gives us the picture of a 
true Christian, so, too, he gives us the true principles and practice 
of the Christian life in which alone we can find the remedy for 
what is wrong in ourselves. To become better Christians, to be- 
come true Catholics, living witnesses by our lives of the power of 
our holy religion, we must go back to the first principles of the 
Christian life, which is the life of grace, the life of Jesus Christ 
reproduced in His followers. And the principles of the Christian life 
are those three virtues of faith, hope, and charity for which St. Paul 
praises the Thessalonians. We are bound to worship God, our 
Catechism tells us, by faith, hope, and charity. Here is the whole 
duty of a Christian man. In Holy Baptism, when we first received 
the Holy Spirit, those great virtues were implanted, together with 
divine grace, in our souls. Having received them, we are responsible 
to God for. their preservation and active exercise. Woe to us if we 
wrap up these talents in a napkin! We can not do better, then, than 
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look into our lives to see how we have used these divine gifts— 
gifts which raise us so high above our natural condition, gifts which 
have in them the power to carry us to the heaven of heavens and to 
place us spotless before the very throne of God. 

And, first, let us take the virtue of faith and see how we have 
used that, how our lives correspond to the belief which is in our 
minds, and the profession of belief that we make before the world. 
Thank God, faith can remain even in those who have given up 
practice ; and so long as it remains, it is always possible that it may 
blossom out into action. But there is all the difference in the world 
between a man whose faith, being without works, is dead, and a 
man whose faith is living, and finds its expression in good works. 
This, dear brethren, is an elementary truth of Christianity which I- 
need not enlarge upon now. I can safely leave it to yourselves to 
ask whether your faith is alive or dead. But it may be useful to 
remind you that there is, in our own times, a spurious article, going 
by the name of faith, but in reality far removed from the Christian 
virtue in question. A truer name for what I mean would be “ pre- 
sumption.” There are Christians who place all their confidence in 
outward religious observances, who think that by taking up this or 
that devotional practice, by joining this or that confraternity, they 
have fulfilled all the law. It is not necessary for me to tell you that 
it is far from my thoughts to belittle either devotional practices or 
confraternities, or pious beliefs, or anything else which our Holy 
Mother the Catholic Church approves or permits. The fact that it is 
a Catholic priest who is speaking to you is sufficient proof of that. 
What I would warn you against is the abuse, not the use, of these 
things. I would warn you against letting pious beliefs take the place 
of a living, realizing faith in the great truths of the Christian Cath- 
olic religion, against substituting devotional practices for solid virtues 
and a consistent holy life. To do this is to abuse things excellent 
in themselves, but hurtful out of their due place. We should use 
devotional practices so as to be a help to us in intensifying our faith 
in the great truths of divine revelation, and in enabling us to carry 
out the duties which we owe to God, our neighbors, and ourselves. 
A person much given to the visiting of shrines, the wearing of 
medals and scapulars, the joining of numberless confraternities, yet 
who, at the same time, never spends a quarter of an hour in medita- 
ting on the Passion of Jesus Christ or the Blessed Sacrament and 
persistently neglects his daily duties, is not using, but abusing, those 
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supernumerary aids to holiness which we have in such abundance 
in the Catholic Church. To sum up, in one word, dear brethren, let 
living faith, resulting in good works, and first and foremost, in the 
diligent and faithful performance of our daily duties, come first; 
and let special devotional practices be, not indeed despised—far from 
it-but taken up and used just so far as we find them a real help 
to a livelier faith and a more diligent performance of the work that 
God has given us to do. 

Let us turn our attention now to our practice of the Christian 
virtue of hope. What is the special feature in the exercise of this 
virtue by the Thessalonians which merited the praise of St. Paul? 
It is that their hope was an enduring hope, “ mindful . . . of the 
enduring of the hope of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Thessalonians 
had been brought out of darkness into light, out of the despair of 
paganism into the glad hope of Jesus Christ, and from the time that 
hope had flashed upon them and illumined their lives, from the time 
when first they “turned to God from idols, to serve the living and 
true God” (I. Thess. i. 9), they had never lost sight of the future 
glory and bliss to which they were called. Having received the 
word “in much tribulation, with joy of the Holy Ghost” (I. Thess. 
i.6), they pressed forward with joy in the midst of trials and perse- 
cutions, counting all things as loss that they might gain the fulfil- 
ment of their constant hope. 

Dear brethren, we have the same prize held out to us; we are 
called with the same high vocation, made for the same sublime 
destiny. And we are bound, by our Christian profession, to exercise 
the holy virtue of hope—to look forward, that is, to reaching heaven 
by the aid of God’s holy grace, and to place the hope of salvation 
through the merits of Christ’s most precious blood above all that 
the world can give us. But do we? Perhaps we do from time to 
time, in moments of fervor and devotion. But is ours an enduring 
hope? Is the hope of eternal life, the hope that we shall be forever 
in the visible presence of Our Lord and God—is it to us, as it was 
to the Thessalonians, the guiding star of our lives, striving, ever 
calmly and clearly above the storms of trial and temptation, pierc- 
ing with its light the mists of false hopes of earth and the delusive 
promises of happiness held out by sin? How often strength and 
courage would come to us in the hour of temptation if we hoped as 
those first Christians hoped, if we had an enduring, constant, never- 
failing expectation of those things which we know by faith await us? 
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How inconsistent it is that a Christian, who believes in God anq 
heaven, should fix his hopes upon anything else! How well we 
merit, by so acting, the reproach of inconsistency and false pro- 
fessions! What an elevating and inspiring motive we lose by failing 
to exercise constantly and perseveringly the virtue of supernatural 
hope! How much more easily we should surmount our difficulties, 
whether in the form of temptations to sin or the trials and troubles 
to which every living soul is subject, if the hope of heaven held the 
first place among our ambitions. It is too true that many among 
practising Catholics are so infested by the spirit of this world that, 
if we could look into their hearts and minds and read them as God 
reads them, we should find that the hope of heaven is, not indeed 
absent, but relegated to a very inferior position among the motives 
of their actions. Business, pleasure, the necessities of life, and a 
hundred other things crowd out the thought of our eternal future, 
to the great detriment of our spiritual life, and to the danger of our 
immortal souls. Let us pray earnestly, dear brethren, that the endur- 
ing hope of which the apostle speaks may be ours, let us steadfastly 
resolve that it shall be ours, that we will fix our eyes steadily upon 
the eternal realities and follow no longer after the shadows of earth. 
Faith and hope, as we have seen. are virtues necessary to the true 
Christian man; but faith will not avail nor hope be fulfilled unless we 
possess another virtue which is greater than either. “ And now 
there remain faith, hope, and charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity: follow after charity ” (I. Cor. xiii. 13 and xiv. 1), 
“Tf I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
If I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing; and if I should distribute all my 
goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I. Cor. xiii, 1-3). 
You see, dear brethren, what the Apostle St. Paul thought of the 
virtue of charity, and these words of his to the Corinthians are the 
words of the Holy Spirit of God, the very fount of love. Christian 
theology, commenting upon and reasoning from the words of Holy 
Writ, teaches us that the virtue of charity is, as it were, the soul and 
vivifying principle of all other virtues, so that, as St. Paul implies, 
we may possess other virtues. But if they are not animated by the 
principle of divine charity, which is the love of God, they will not 
profit us. Charity, like faith and hope, is a divine supernatural gift, 
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which we could not acquire of ourselves. It is poured out in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, together with sanctifying grace. And 
this takes place whenever a child is baptized, whenever an adult 
rises from sin by means of the holy Sacrament of Penance. We are 
not left to ourselves, then, as to the acquisition of this, the greatest 
of all virtues. But, like faith and hope, it is a talent which we must 
by no means bury in the ground. It is given to us to use. The 
apostle, as you have heard, praises the Thessalonians for the 
“Igbor of their charity.” If, having received this divine gift 
in the Sacraments, we neglect it, and fail to carry it out into active 
exercise, we shall run great risk of losing it by sin. If, on the other 
hand, we exercise it, God’s Holy Spirit will breathe His breath upon 
us, and we shall become fervent and glowing with the ardor of 
divine love, just as iron is heated in the fire the more intensely as 
the winds of heaven blow upon it. God Himself has given us the 
principle of divine charity. It is ours to use it well. No Christian 
ought to let a single day pass without the active exercise of love 
toward God and toward men for His sake. And if God’s love is 
truly in our hearts, and if it burn there with a fervent glow, we, too, 
shall show forth in our lives the Jabor, the unsparing, hard labor, of 
charity—not sparing ourselves nor our goods in the service of 
God and our neighbor, 

And now, dear brethren, we have seen what we ought to do in 
order to come up to St. Paul’s description of a good Christian. Let 
us ask, in conclusion, what practical means are to be adopted to 
carry out in our own lives the lesson we have been trying to learn. 
In the first place, there is no doubt that if we are to exercise as we 
should these three great virtues of faith, and hope, and charity, we 
must, from time to time, reflect upon these virtues, upon the duties 
which the possession of these great talents given to us by God 
involves, and upon the objects upon which they are to be exercised. 

In other words, we must quietly think about the objects of our 
faith, and hope, and love; we must think about the good works 
which ought to result from living faith, enduring hope, or fervent 
love; we must compare our lives as they are in this respect with 
what they ought to be; and while we reflect we must earnestly pray 
for the increase of faith, hope, and charity and must form practical 
resolutions—resolutions that we can act upon at once. A quarter 
of an hour spent every day in this manner, with the help, if we need 
it, of some spiritual book, would make all the difference between a 
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fervent and a lukewarm Catholic. Dear brethren, what a reforma. 
tion this practice, if universally followed by all Catholics, would pro- 
duce in the lives of Christians throughout the Church! Catholics 
would become “a pattern,” not only “to all. that believe,” but to 
those that do not, to our non-Catholic friends or neighbors for whose 
conversion we pray, perhaps, much, but we do so little. Thank 
God there are numbers of Catholics whose lives are a pattern and 
example to all about them, of whom we can say that the work of 
their faith and the labors of their charity and their enduring hope 
have “ gone forth ” and are known to all. Hence it is that, notwith- 
standing the unreasoning prejudice that still exists to so great an 
extent against our holy religion among those who know us not, those 
who do know us, who have seen what a good Catholic life means, 
have a sincere respect for the Catholic Church. Dear brethren, if 
we all lived up to our profession as Catholics, prejudice would soon 
be killed; for a good Catholic life is an unanswerable argument to 
most men in favor of the truth. 

Besides reflection and prayer, another means of keeping the three 
great virtues active within us is the devout, careful, and thoughtful 
recitation, day by day, of the acts of faith, hope, and charity. Per- 
formed as it should be, not with the lips alone, but with the heart 
and mind, this practice, so highly approved by the Church, and 
enriched with indulgences by the Supreme Pontiff, is but a form of 
that which I have already recommended to you. It includes and 
implies reflection and prayer. But we must remember that words 
without corresponding acts are of little avail. While we recite the 
acts, we must stir up our wills and hearts—we must endeavor to 
mean what we say,and when we rise from our knees we must go forth 
to carry out our good resolves. If we have hitherto been wanting in 
faith, and hope, and love, if they have not been to us the subject of 
active exercise, we will resolve to amend at once; and that amend- 
ment will most certainly be to the glory of God, a striking lesson 
to others, and an untold blessing to our own souls, both here on this 
earth below and hereafter in the heavenly country, where hope shall 
pass into fulfilment, and faith shall brighten into unclouded vision, 
and charity shall be our perfect bliss for all eternity. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
LESSONS FROM THE CORNFIELD. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“ And when the blade was sprung up, and had brought forth fruit, then ap- 
peared also the cockle” (Gospel of day—Matt. xiii. 26). 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Two leading thoughts in Gospel suggest points 
for discourse to-day, the wheat and cockle: (a) 1%. e., good and evil. 
Whether in God’s kingdom, church at large, or each individual soul, 
they are inextricably mingled. Final sifting in judgment alone can part 
them. (b) Our Lord and nature. Nature ever with us to teach and 
illustrate God’s ways. Not merely artist and botanist, but saint and 
divine, can draw lessons from it. Pure heart and open eyes and ears 
see God in and behind its forces. What does the wheat field teach? 

I. (a) The grain it yields a hundredfold represents creative power and 
bounty of God. Supports and gladdens toiling multitude. Figures like- 
wise great world and human lives. (b) Rich, yellow grain like good, useful 
lives, a blessing to all. Cockle or weeds hurtful and a curse. Field of the 
industrious and the sluggard. We reap what and as we sow in body and 
soul: poverty and disease in the one, bad habits and character in soul, or 
the reverse. (c) Pictures church. Some stalks or lives straight and up- 
right, others drooping and blighted. (d) Wheat has to grow, live, and 
flourish where planted. So we must make best of our lives wherever 
we are. 

II. The cockle (a) ever found side by side with good grain. Culture, 
moral and otherwise, a process of keeping down weeds. (b) In early 
stage hard to tell wheat from weeds. Children and youths. What will 
they grow into? Time and harvest will decide. (c) Folly of judging 
a rash uprootal of evil. Magdalen and Augustine. (d) As individuals duty 
to war against cockle in our field, not gaze idly at weeds in those of 
others. (e) Whence comes cockle or evil? From God’s enemy. Idle 
to speculate on source of evil. Our duty to cope with it in self and 
world. God’s wish. 

Conclusion.—“ The Lord of the harvest is nigh at hand.” The very 
season reminds us of death and sifting judgment to follow. Are we ripe 
and ready? E-xhort to culture of heart and bringing forth good fruit. 


Two leading thoughts arrest our attention in the gospel of the 
day, the wheat and the cockle, good and evil, so inextricably mingled 
together all the world over. Whether in God’s kingdom or field, the 
Church at large, or the individual soul, the mystic wheat and tares 
grow up, side by side, and ever will, till the great ingathering and 
sifting at judgment finally parts them. From them, as points, we 
may draw some useful suggestions and lessons. 

It is worth noting how fond Our Lord was of calling the attention 
of His hearers to what may be learned from nature and the common 
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occurrences of everyday life. The change of the seasons, the birds 
the flowers, the barren fig tree, and, to-day, the wheat field, are Pie 
amples. He knew that men would always have nature around them 
—that when neither book, nor teacher, nor, perhaps, the Capacity to 
benefit by them, would be available, that when school and church 
would be left behind, they would still have God’s beautiful world 
to look at and learn from; and so He taught them to peer into God’s 
works and pick out something to help them in their daily lives. [t 
is not merely the botanist and geologist and artist, but the saint and 
the divine, that can learn from nature more than books can teach. 
There are still a few atheists in the world who say they can not see 
God in the sky above or the earth beneath; but they are not to be 
reasoned with. They are to be told to cleanse their hearts and open 
their eyes, because in nature, as in grace, “ Blessed are the clean of 
heart, for they shall see God.” “ He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear ”’ (Matt. xi. 15). 

I. Let us now come to the lessons of the wheat, and the wheat 
field. Through want of acting on the above maxim, the farmer and 
miller look upon their beautiful cornfields, in most cases, as simply 
yielding so much per cent., in present and prospective gain, on their 
outlay and labor. But Our Lord teaches us to look deeper and 
farther ahead. He would have us picture the wheatfield as figuring 
likewise the great world and our own lives. He teaches us to think 
of the seed sown, and springing up a hundredfold into rich yellow 
grain, for the support and benefit of toiling men, as representing 
good, useful, holy lives, fruitful in good works, for God, and neigh- 
bor, and self; while the cockle or weeds, that grow beneath and 
around and between, are to be regarded as bad, useless, unworthy 
lives, and to be dealt with as such. 

Year in and year out, we have the seed time, slowly, it may be, but 
surely, followed by the harvest, reminding us, in St. Paul’s words, 
that, “ What things a man shall sow, that also shall he reap” (Gal. 
vi. 8). As we look into the field of the wise, hard-working farmer 
we feel certain that, in spite of wind, and rain, and frost, or insect 
pests, or ravening beasts, it will duly show a harvest of golden grain 
to reward his care and crown his labor. So are we sure that weeds 
and weevil and blight and cockle, in all their forms, will choke and 
prevail over whatever wheat there is in the field of the fool and the 
sluggard. Not to plant wheat in due time or till the ground it grows 
in is equivalent to planting tares or cockle; and in due course comes 
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the corresponding harvest. The moral is obvious. It requires no 
great effort to observe whether a man is sowing in his body what 
will bring a harvest of want, poverty, and disease in this life; or in 
his soul, evil habits, that will lead to endless ruin in the next. As in 
fields and gardens, so in the human heart. “ Ill weeds grow apace.” 
“When the blade was sprung up, and had brought forth fruit ”— 
when example and training and grace seem to be taking effect in 
young lives, “ then appears also the cockle.” An evil thought dropped 
into the heart, like a downy thistle seed in the field, grows into an 
evil word or deed; and evil deeds, by dint of repetition, into habits, 
that make us slaves of the “ enemy” who in the Gospel is said to 
have sown the cockle. Which is to prevail, the wheat or the cockle, 
good or evil? Who is there that is not sowing or reaping for heaven 
or hell, tilling or neglecting the fields of God? 

Look at a wheatfield. Is it not a picture of God’s world-wide 
field, the Church, with some beautiful lives standing straight and 
upright, rich in grain and stretching to the skies, while others are 
drooping and blackened with blight and mildew, or shriveled with 
weevil, or wireworm, or canker, hardly distinguishable from the 
weeds and tares around them, and like them, fit only to be cast into 
the oven or the rubbish heap? Yet all were once cleansed and planted 
by God’s laborers, in God’s own field. Paul or Apollo “ watered in 
the Sacraments and God himself gave the increase” (I. Cor. iii. 6). 
Whence the change? “ What enemy hath done this? ” 

Again a lesson from the wheat we see in the wheatfield. The 
seeds were sown. They did not choose their own soil. Wherever 
they fall, there they have to spring up. There they have to draw 
their nourishment from the soil around them or the air above them, 
whether planted in a warm and sheltered valley or on a bleak and 
windy hill. They grow up and, in due time, are cut down and stored 
away. Crop follows crop, year in, year out, in regular succession. 
And does not this make us think of life and death and the great 
field of the world, with its succeeding generations or crops of 
humanity duly cut down and harvested, God only knows where? 
“Gather up first the cockle, and bind it into bundles to burn; but 
the wheat gather ye into my barn” (Matt. xiii. 30). 

Like the wheat, so to say, we are sown in the great field of the 
world by an unseen hand. We do not choose either the time or place 
of our birth. Where we are planted, there, for the most part, have we 
to spring up and live our lives, sometimes in sunshine, sometimes in 
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storm, just as the wheat. It draws in, from the moist soil around it 
and the warm, sunny air above, all that is needful for its growth, 
It selects what is helpful and rejects what is baneful and injurious, 
fighting, so to say, its enemies above ground and below. So should 
we. We should strive to draw from our surroundings all that can 
nourish and advance us in the perfection of our being, above all, in 
the knowledge and love of God. How are we faring in God’s wheat- 
field? Have we grown and ripened in His service under the influ- 
ence of the rain, and sun, and air around us? From the Sacraments 
we receive, the books we read, the sermons we listen to, the good 
example we behold, the warnings of conscience, the lights, inspira- 
tions, and other graces poured in upon our souls do we draw 
spiritual food and strength? Are we growing in grace and wisdom 
before God and man? In prosperity, are we grateful and thankful 
to Almighty God for His gifts and favors? In adversity, itself per- 
haps the harvest of our own sowing, do we bend down in meek and 
humble submission? Do we recognize in the pains, trials, illusions, 
and disappointments of life the chastening hand of the tender Father 
and skilled Physician? 

How apt are we all to say, how much happier and better off and 
more religious we should have been had we grown up in other fields 
and under kindlier skies; or had had other people’s chances and 
opportunities ; neglecting, meanwhile, our own and letting the wheat 
droop and the tares and cockle grow apace in our own corner of 
God’s field. We must not forget that saints grow in all soils and 
climes, and that true peace and happiness, and the holiness that 
begets them, come not from without, but from within us. Except, 
indeed, within very narrow limits, we can not choose our own place 
or position in the world. We have all, like the wheat and the flowers, 
to make the best of the soil we are planted in, whether a barren 
moorland or fertile plain. The harder our position, the worse our 
surroundings, the more will God help and protect us. Nay, the 
stronger and hardier we shall grow from having to fight our way 
upward. “ Even from a dark corner,” says Seneca, “ it is possible 
to spring up to heaven.” On the bleakest and coldest crags, in the 
darkest recesses of Alpine valleys, on the wild moors around us the 
most delicate, brilliant, and lovely flowers contrive to live and push 
their tiny heads above the snow, creeping bravely upward to the 
light of heaven. 

The time and place we live in, perhaps, may not be favorable to 
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the growth of saints, but surely we can all manage to lead decent 
Christian lives. Howsoever poor and wretched our homes, howso- 
. ever lonely and neglected we may live, we can all look up to, and 
grow toward, God, aided by His holy grace and our own good wills. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand is able to do, do earnestly ” (Eccles. ix. 10). 

II. A word or two next on the cockle, i. e., the weeds or tares, 
invariably found growing up alongside the good grain and useful 
plants, even in the best tilled and tended fields and gardens. Cul- 
ture is but a process of keeping down the weeds to permit good seeds 
to grow. But they disappear to reappear. The better the soil, the 
more vigorous, as I said, is their fight for life. They ever shadow 
the good, rich grain. So is itin the moral order. In every gathering 
of human beings, and in every single member thereof, wheat and 
cockle, good and evil, right and wrong are ever blended and mingled. 
How difficult it is, especially in the early stages of growth, to tell 
the difference between wheat and cockle! Does it not suggest what 
we see in children or growing youths and maidens? Who can pre- 
dict what will be the outcome of their lives? As in the wheatfield, 
time and harvest alone can tell. What we rashly judge a weed may 
turn out a rich yellow, earladen stalk or useful plant. Those on 
whose heads, perhaps, we would fain call down fire from heaven 
may turn out Mary Magdalens and Augustins in the field of the 
Church. What is a noxious weed in one time or place, may, by care- 
ful transplanting and tending, become good grain in another. As is 
truly said, what we, in our shortsightedness, call dirt and dust, is but 
good matter in the wrong place. So entangled and intertwined are 
good and evil that the same muscular action may be in one person 
a sin, because against order and law, and in another moral virtue 
and duty, because lawful and permissible. Striking even an enemy 
unfairly, we are breaking the fifth commandment ; punishing a guilty 
child with a similar stroke, we are keeping the fourth. We are all 
inclined to root out hastily and inadvisedly what we deem bad, 
wrong, or unjust. Like the servants in the Gospel, we would rush 
into the wheatfield and trample down the good grain in pursuit of 
the intermingled tares. We would deal harshly and ruthlessly to 
possible saints in pursuit of the “ mote” or evil speck we discern in 
their character. What a lesson of patience, tolerance, and forbear- 
ance is contained in Our Lord’s dealings toward actual sinners, and 
His words in the Gospel to-day, “ Let both (i. e., the wheat and the 
cockle) grow until the harvest ” (Matt. xiii. 30). 
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As private individuals, responsible only for ourselves, we must 
leave judgment to God, who in due time will sift the good wheat 
from the attending and enveloping chaff. Our duty is clear, “ At. 
tende tibi.” So far from looking for tares and weeds in other peo. 
ple’s fields or gardens, we must mind our own, cleanse the soil of 
our own hearts from all the evil that grows there so easily—the 
deadly sins and the like. Our hearts are God’s fields. Our conduct 
represents what grows in them. In Holy Baptism the seed of 
divine lives—the germs of the great life-covering virtue of faith, 
hope, and charity were planted there. In confirmation, the seven- 
fold gifts of the Holy Spirit were gently laid in the same soil. “ The 
kingdom of heaven in likened to a man that sowed good seed in his 
field” (Matt. xiii. 24). Actual graces in endless forms, like the 
sun and air and moisture and heat, that favor the implanted grain, 
beat round our souls. How are the good seeds faring? Are they 
“springing up into eternal life”? Are they bearing fruit in the 
rich, yellow grain so good and comely to behold, in Christian life and 
conduct, or are they withered by blight or choked and overgrown 
by intruding and mastering weeds? Is it wheat or cockle that shows 
up best in our field of conduct? 

Whence, it may be said, comes the cockle? How is it that in the 
Master’s own ground, the Church and the baptized human soul, 
where He plants naught but good seed, lo! in time we meet with 
tares—heresy and schism in the one, vice and sin in the other. He 
founded a school, chose his pupils, lived with and trained them, and 
behold one denies Him, another sells Him for gold, all abandon Him. 
The infant Church is founded—the Holy Ghost is breathed into her 
a soul; and ere the New Testament pages are fully written out, she 
has to struggle with error and abuses within her own fold. What is 
the source of evil? Is not God Master in His own domain? The 
question of the origin of evil is a wide and far-reaching one. It is 
one that we are not even called upon to answer. God overrules and 
permits it for all wise ends. Our duty is to fight it, not solve its 
nature. Even Our Lord does not explain whence came the cockle. 
“ An enemy,” God’s enemy and our enemy, “hath done this” 
(Matt. xiii. 28). 

Evil is with us. It grows in and around us and spreads, if not 
battled down. When a man’s house is on fire, or pestilence raging in 
his family, he asks not with folded arms whence these misfortunes 
came, but manfully copes and strives against them. ‘“ Whilst men 
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were asleep,” the Gospel says, “the enemy came” (Matt. xiii. 25). 
Mark the word “asleep,” and apply it to your own case. We might 
fook abroad and trace all evils in Church and State and society at 
large to the indolence and somnolence of those whose duty it is to be 
watchful and awake. Woe to the sleepers in war! And is not life 
war? But to come down to ourselves. If we are off our guard, if 
not on the alert in spiritual and temporal affairs, the “ enemy,” the 
sower of evil, does his deadly work. While we are asleep in God’s 
service, and awake only to the voice of pleasure and sin, then 
through eye and ear and tongue and every avenue of sense the seeds 
of evil, the germs of wrongdoing, stream in. They seem harmless, 
barely perceptible, but they mean a rank and cruel crop. They 
barely disturb our slumbers, but they will one day cause a rude 
awakening. 

Conclusion.—Think of the dread words “ The Lord of the harvest 
is nigh at hand.” What grief and consternation as death approaches 
—with the irrevocable past behind us, to look upon fields and fields 
of useless tares all along life’s way, with no gladdening ears of corn 
to cheer the sight. Woe to us, if we are not standing ripe and ready 
for the reaper, the gleaner and the thresher. Woe to us if the Lord 
of the harvest find us not grain, but cockle. 

Let us, therefore, be wise in time, lest, as with the foolish virgins, 
the dread words “too late” sound hopelessly in our ears. Let us 
not gaze idly and critically at the weeds in other men’s fields, but 
tend the wheat in our own. “ There is a wise man,” says Solomon, 
“that is wise to his own soul” (Eccli. xxxvii. 25). Let us bring 
forth good fruit in righteous and holy living, in working for God by 
the faithful discharge of all life’s duties. Then shall we be good 
grain in His field, the Church, and prove that we have taken to heart, 
and carried out into practice, the lessons of the cornfield. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH AND LAST SUNDAY. AFTER 
PENTECOST. 


THE CHRISTIAN LOST THROUGH HIS OWN FAULT, 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND, 


“ And they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
much power and majesty.”—Matt. xxiv. 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The shortness of life. The need of another 
life to supplement this. 

. (a) Heaven and hell. Reluctance to speak of hell. Catholic be- 
lief in it fixed and defimite. (b) Reasons why we should reflect on it~ 
helps us in temptation. Our Lord’s strong words about it. 

II. (a) The punishment of loss. Hard for us in the flesh to realize, 
(b) We all desire happiness. God alone can satisfy this thirst. We shall 
find this out when we stand before Him. (c) The terrible disappoint. 
ment if we have lost Him. This loss forever. “Through my fault.” 
(a) Consolation—can not be lost unless we will it. We have 
control over our destiny. (b) But we must struggle and suffer for it, 
(c) Set the standard of conduct high. Avoid all deliberate sins, in- 
cluding venial sins. 


The Church’s year, dear brethren, is drawing to its close, and we 
are reminded, in to-day’s Gospel, that this present life, and the 
world itself, will one day cease to be. But though the life of man 
and the existence of this world will one day have an end, there is 
something beyond—the life of eternity. It is this eternity that gives 
all its importance to man’s short span of earthly life. Were there 
no hereafter, were not this short earth-life the preparation for an 
unending life to come, existence would indeed be an insoluble 
mystery, and we might well ask for what purpose man had been 
created to pass a few years in toil and strife, to gain a few suc- 
cesses the fruit of which he may not keep, or to meet with failure 
he may never remedy; to enjoy the fleeting pleasures from which 
death will soon tear him, or to live in unhappiness which he may 
never hope to escape. 

But our holy faith teaches us that there is a future life, for which 
this one is but a preparation; a life in which the injustices and in- 
equalities of earthly life will be set right; in which those who have 
mourned shall be comforted, and those who have rejoiced in wicked- 
ness shall receive their punishment. In other words, there is a heaven 
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and there is a hell, and one or the other will be our eternal abode. 
After the great day of judgment, which Our Lord Himself paints 
for us in vivid colors in the Gospel of to-day, the eternal lot of every 
child of Adam will be irrevocably fixed, the number of the elect will 
be filled up, and the wicked will depart into everlasting fire. This 
latter truth, dear brethren, our modern world can not bear to think 
of. Preachers even have to be very careful how they put this 
terrible and awful truth before their people. Indeed, amongst re- 
ligious denominations outside the Catholic Church, hell and its 
eternal punishment have gone out of fashion. But the Catholic 
Church, the pillar and ground of the truth, can allow of no com- 
promises with the sacred doctrines committed to her keeping. Her 
divine Master taught, in the plainest and most unmistakable terms, 
what lots await the unrepentant sinner; and she can not put that 
teaching out of sight; nor can her ministers, if they would be faith- 
ful to their sacred office, dare to neglect speaking from time to time 
on this awful subject. 

There are many reasons why we should reflect upon the eternal 
punishment of hell, even though the thought of it is so full of dread. 
To begin with, the doctrine of everlasting punishment is a dogma 
of faith; it is announced in the written word of God, of which every 
word was written for our instruction. Then there is no safeguard 
against falling into hell so valuable as the frequent consideration, 
in the light of faith, of that dread abode of the lost. Moreover, 
while we are upon this earth, we are subject, however good and holy 
we may be, to many and often to very strong temptations; and in 
the moment of strong temptation it is well, and frequently it is 
necessary, to have within call the powerful weapon of holy, salu- 
tary fear, the fear of God’s dreadful judgment—the fear of hell. 
The saints themselves did not dare to dispense altogether with this 
fear; can we afford to do without it? There are some temptations 
which are, from the weakness of human nature, so alluring and 
so strong, that a glance into the awful gulf of hell may often be 
the only thing to save a soul from falling. Our blessed Lord knew 
human nature, its folly and weakness; He knew that many souls 
would need to learn the lesson of fear before they could be brought 
to love, and that is why He, the All-merciful, the All-loving, whose 
Sacred Heart was full of the most intense tenderness and compas- 
sion, spoke of hell, and chose most terrible words in which to paint 
the sufferings of the lost. There is no pain comparable in sharp- 
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ness and intensity with the pain inflicted by fire, and our blessed 
Lord expresses the intensity of the pains of hell by the image of 
fire eternal. He pictures that dreadful prison house to us as a place 
of utter abandonment and misery; the place of “ outer darkness,” 
where the despairing wretchedness of outcast men finds expression 
in weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

I do not wish to dwell upon the physical sufferings of the damned, 
That they are terrible, Our Lord’s own teachings about hell are 
enough to show: in what they precisely consist, it has not pleased 
Him to reveal. But whatever they are, they are not the worst part 
of the punishment those lost have to endure. The worst part of 
that punishment is the loss of God for ever. Now it is difficult for 
me to explain, and equally difficult for you to comprehend what 
this means. I should rather say it is impossible for either you or 
me or any man to realize in all its fulness the meaning of the eternal 
loss of God. By the side of the loss of God, all other pains what- 
soever that the damned suffer sink into insignificance. We hear 
this, but we do not feel particularly moved or frightened. The 
thought of physical torment, of death, of some loathsome disease, 
horrifies us much more. The reason is that while we are in the 
body, surrounded by the material and visible good things of this 
world; while we are surrounded, too, by so many who love us and 
whom we love, whilst, in a word, we have around us so many sources 
of bodily and mental pleasure, we do not feel very keenly, or we 
hardly feel at all, the need which our souls have of God. The saints, 
indeed, who upon earth have learned to love and long for God with 
burning desire, have understood better than any, and have dreaded 
more than any this most terrible of hell’s punishments; but it is 
one which does not much appeal to the ordinary Christian. Yet 
this ought not to be so. We ought surely to dread above all things 
eternal separation from our only true God; and in order that we 
may dread it and fear it with a holy fear, let us try and understand 
something, at least, of what it signifies. Our souls have need of 
God. Even now we can feel true indications of that need. A 
moment’s reflection will tell us that we have all an inborn im- 
perious desire of good; in other words, of that which will make us 
happy. This thirst of the soul for happiness will not be denied, 
it will have its way. By one road or another man, by a necessity 
of his nature, will and must seek for happiness. Moreover, this 
thirst for happiness is insatiable. No man in this world has ever 
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et arrived at the point when he desired no further happiness. It 
i; God Himself who has put this infinite desire within us, and it is 
God, and God alone, who can satisfy it. Though we may fancy 
for a time that it 7s satisfied, that we have gained all we want, yet 
we shall soon find that we are mistaken, that desire has outleaped 
attainment, that we are still longing for something more. There is but 
one thing that can fully and for ever satisfy this urgent longing of 
the soul, and that thing is the possession of God Himself. Now we 
strive to fill that desire with earthly things, some harmless, others, 
alas, sinful; but whether sinful or innocent, they can not avail us 
long; our desires grow and expand, and we find that, after all, we 
are not completely happy—we are not satisfied yet. No, dear 
brethren; God, and God alone, God’s love and union with Him can 
fill that great desire of happiness to the full. 

Happy shall we be, dear brethren, if we find this out in time. 
The day will come when we must leave this world; when our soul 
must set out upon the long journey into eternity—alone, All the 
lovely and pleasant things of earth with which we have tried to 
satisfy our heart’s longing will fall away; and then—then we shall 
know that they could not satisfy, that our soul is empty, that all 
was vanity but God, and that He alone can fill the empty place. 
Blessed will those be at that hour who have not forgotten God; who 
already possess Him by sanctifying grace and charity! If they do 
not—if not—Oh! what human words can describe the feelings of a 
human soul that has not God at that hour? Lonely, forsaken, com- 
fortless, empty, despairing; all the ties of earth severed, all the trifles 
of earth melted away—nothing left but an intense hunger after 
happiness, after God, to possess Him forever. And now it is im- 
possible! Oh listen to the dreadful cry of that soul: Fool that I 
am! All the things I loved have gone from me—all was vanity 
but God alone. He alone is any good to me now; and I have put 
up a barrier between my soul and Him—TI alone—none other could 
have done it. 

And then, close upon this overwhelming sense of irreparable loss, 
comes another dreadful thought—it is forever. I have lost my God 
forever, and with Him I have lost all good and all happiness. 
There is no good but God—had I all the world it would avail me 
nothing ; for I have lost my God forever. And, dear brethren, there 
is another dreadful thought that will torture that soul for all eter- 
nity with most bitter pain. I mean the self-accusing thought that 
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this is no one’s fault but its own. There is a sorrowful cry re. 
peated day by day in God’s Church upon earth. When the penitent 
sinner kneels at the feet of God’s priest on earth and makes humble 
confession, he cries out in self-reproach, “ Father, I have sinned ex. 
ceedingly in thought, word, and deed, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault.” Sad words to have to 
say, but words in that place and at that time full of hope, for the 
saying of them is but the prelude to the pardon which God’s minister 
will pronounce in His name and by His authority. But in hell, too, 
those words will be heard, will for all eternity be monotonously and 
wearily repeated, “I have lost my God, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault.” No longer are they 
words of hope, meritorious of pardon; but words of unending de- 
spair, of bitter, useless remorse. ‘“ Here am I,” the lost soul will 
eternally say, “ here am I, through my fault, through my own fault, 
and no one else’s. Salvation was so easy ; God was so patient; I was 
so often warned and instructed; I had the light of the true faith, 
the help of the Sacraments; and now, after all, I am lost, I am in 
hell, through my fault, through my fault.” And that wild, unavail- 
ing self-reproach, that despairing remorse, like a constant gnawing 
pain, will be the misery of the lost as long as God is God. Dear 
brethren, when we say those words at the feet of God’s priest in 
confession, let us remember with what different sound and mean- 
ing they are forever repeated in hell. This will be a salutary re- 
minder to us of what might be for us, of what will be for us if we 
are careless and sinful to the end. 

And now let us turn from these sad thoughts to one of comfort 
and consolation. The damned ones lost through their own fault: 
yes; but this also means that no soul of man need be lost or can be 
lost but through his own act. I may and shall be saved if J will. 
Dear brethren, we are more in danger of bodily destruction every 
time we travel in a railway carriage or by a steamer than we are 
of losing our souls. We have no control over accidents by sea or 
land: they may happen at any moment and we be powerless to avoid 
them. But it is not so in the matter of salvation or damnation. 
Over that we have control—full and free control. It is for us to 
decide whether we will be saved or lost. We need not lose our God; 
we will not lose Him; we mean to be saved, and we know that if 
this be our firm and constant resolution, His grace will not be want- 
ing, and we shall be saved. This means, of course, a fight, and 
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suffering, and effort; but the prize is exceeding great, and God is 
faithful who has promised that we shall never be tempted above 
our strength, and that with every temptation He Himself will pro- 
yide a way of escape. In conclusion, my dear brethren, let us re- 
member this, that if we would secure our everlasting salvation, we 
must adopt a higher standard; we must not be content to aim low, 
or we may easily fall below the mark. There are some who do 
adopt a low standard of conduct. They set themselves to avoid 
mortal sin, but nothing more. Of venial sin they take no account. 
Dear brethren, this is a most pernicious disposition to be in: that 
all too frequent saying, “It is only a venial sin,” has brought souls 
to their destruction. One who freely and carelessly indulges in 
deliberate venial sin is morally certain to fall lower, to overstep the 
line that divides venial from mortal guilt. To adopt so low a stand- 
ard—apart from the ingratitude and meanness of treating God in 
such a fashion—is highly dangerous. No! let us aim higher than 
that, both out of gratitude to God and for fear lest something worse 
than venial sin may befall us. If we would avoid hell and save our 
souls, if we would live in sure and certain expectation of heaven, 
let our standard of life be to avoid all deliberate sin, even though 
it be venial. As a matter of fact, we are, as Christians, bound to 
do so. 

This is no extraordinary path of perfection in which I am di- 
recting you to walk; by his very profession a Christian is bound 
to avoid all wilful sin against God. Let us resolve, then, to live 
up to our Christian profession and to make this our rule of life, 
“By God’s grace, I will not commit open-eyed, deliberate venial 
sin.” I say “deliberate” and “ open-eyed,” for we may not hope 
to avoid altogether venial sins of surprise or such as are due to 
human weakness or inadvertence. But deliberate sin we can and 
ought to shun, and, if we generously and courageously resolve to 
do so, and strive earnestly and faithfully to keep our resolution, 
we need not fear that we shall be amongst those miserable souls who 
must cry out for all eternity, “I have lost my God, through my 
fault, through my fault, through my most grievous fault.” 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT. ° 


FACING THE INEVITABLE. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND, 


“For the powers of the heavens shall be moved, and then they shall see 
the _ of Man coming in a cloud with great power and majesty.”—Luke 
xxi. 26, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Gospel to-day treats of the general judgment, which will 
be but the public promulgation of that which takes place at death. The 
general judgment may be a great way off; the judgment awaiting us at 
death may be close at hand. Therefore, during our life we must face it; 
we must “face the inevitable,’ for by so doimg we shall be preparing 
ourselves for the great judgment of which Christ speaks to-day. Let us 
consider the reasons which should induce us “ to face the inevitable,” and 
the excellent results that flow from this courageous act: I. Because it 
keeps before our minds the idea of responsibility. 2. It braces up the will- 
power to act aright. 3. It sustains our courage in times of dejection and 
temptation. Hence, it is recommended to us by: 1. The Church, which both 
begins and ends the ecclesiastical year by setting before us the thought 
of judgment. 2. By the Fathers, whose teachings may be summed up in 
what St. Benedict says to keep judgment before the eyes of his children, 
3. By what Our Lord says on this subject in the following parables: The 
householder and his servants, the ten virgins, the talents, the fishing net, 
the master and his invited guests. Results: The thought of judgment 
causes us to avoid sin, to watch, to pray. 

Conclusion.—Therefore, let us bravely “ face the inevitable,” for we 
shall of a certainty be judged. We are urged to prepare for judgment 
by the Church, by the Fathers who interpret for us her wishes, by Christ 
Our Lord. Our own interest should urge us to do what they exhort us 
to do; for by obeying their exhortations we shall watch, we shall pray, 
we shall avoid sin, and thus prepare ourselves to meet the great Judge. 


To-day, in a few brief words, the Gospel puts before us Our 
Lord’s prediction of the general judgment that shall take place at 
the end of time. That judgment will be only the public promulga- 
tion of one that takes place in the case of each of us the moment 
that the breath of life has quitted our mortal frame: “It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and after this the judgment” (Heb. 
ix. 23). Therefore, the general judgment is for us afl practically 
close at hand: “ This generation shall not pass till all these things 
be done ” (Matt. xxiv. 34). This fact is intended by God to leave 
upon us a most powerful influence. It is meant to be for us what 
the compass is for the mariner, an aid by which to shape our life’s 
course across the ocean of time to the kingdom of Our Father. But, 
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as a rule, men will not make use of it, nor of the other cardinal 
points which together with it constitute the Christian’s compass. They 
try to forget death; they pretend not to believe in hell; they shirk 
the thought of judgment; they regard heaven as a prize which by 
some happy chance they hope will fall to their lot. Yet all these are 
dread realities. We have God’s word for their existence. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but that word, and the things for which it 
youches, will never pass away. Consequently, judgment is inevitable. 
To shirk the inevitable is at once cowardly, foolish. You must face 
it. Do you ask me why you must face it? Let me briefly set before 
you the reasons for so doing, the force of which will be increased 
tenfold, when from these reasons you see the excellent results that 
will be the outcome of that action. 

I say, then, that we must face the inevitable; we must squarely 
look in the face the fact that, at the end of our lives, we shall be 
submitted by God to a rigorous judgment, the result of which will 
be published to the world when time shall have run its course. 
Why should we courageously face this inevitable fact? Because 
by facing it the idea of our responsibility will be kept ever before 
our mind’s eye. We are God’s handiwork. From Him we have 
received our being, our souls with their faculties, our bodies with 
their powers. Being God’s handiwork, we have been made and 
sent into the world for a definite purpose—to glorify Our Creator 
by following out His law. This is the end or purpose of our ex- 
istence in the world, the reward of which end, if duly followed out, 
will be companionship with God in the life to come. Besides the 
powers with which God has dowered us that by the use of them we 
may win this end—intelligence to know and will to adhere to Him— 
we have also the dread power of liberty to do or not to do that for 
which God created us. Instead of so doing, we may make the pur- 
suit of the visible things around us the end of our existence. We 
may use our minds to devise its plan, and our will to execute what- 
ever shall further this choice of ours. But we can not forever go on 
pursuing that which we have chosen as our end. For, though free, 
we are not independent. We are responsible. Consequently we 
shall be called upon to account for our use of ourselves. Every- 
thing that passes through the mind, every project planned in its inner- 
most sanctuary, every plan thus devised and carried into effect, will 
be submitted to examination and to judgment. Now this fact, if 
resolutely faced and pondered upon, will keep the idea of this re- 
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sponsibility to God ever fresh before the mind, and being ever 
kept there, that idea will become a point of the compass to keep us 
from deflecting from the right line, from forgetting the purpose of 
our being. Whatever we think and whatever.we say and whatever 
we do will be thought and said and done with a view to this ex. 
amination and to this judgment. 

There will, consequently, be brought to bear upon the will a com- 
pelling force which, while leaving it free, will turn its energies into 
the right direction. Its tendency is to go in the wrong direction, 
It would fasten upon the material things around it that so forcibly 
appeal to sensitive human nature. It would have power, influence, 
pleasure and wealth, and there is no harm in willing to have them; 
but there are two ways in which these may be gained—a lawful and 
an unlawful one; the lawful one by seeking them as a means to an 
end, the unlawful one by pursuing them as an end in which to rest, 
If the fact of judgment is kept in view, what a bracing influence 
does it bring to bear upon the will to make it move in a legitimate 
way toward the acquisition of those temporal good things! Power 
may be obtained by injustice and cruelty. Wealth may be acquired 
by dishonest practices. Inconvenience may be avoided by untruth- 
fulness. Pleasure may be secured by setting aside God’s law. Now, 
let him who is tempted, in the pursuit of these things, to swerve from 
the right line, face the inevitable judgment to which he will even- 
tually be subjected, and what does he hear? “ For each of your 
acts you will be brought to judgment by the inflexible, inexorable 
justice of God.” That fact braces up the will to reject what is un- 
righteous and to move along the straight and narrow way traced 
for it by the law of God. It will then seek these earthly good things, 
not as the end for which God gave it being, but only as so many 
helps to aid it in gaining its true end—God. When they do not help 
in this way it will reject them, be they ever so attractive and de- 
lightful. 

There will, of course, be times and seasons when the strain neces- 
sary to hold back the will from embracing the unlawful will be very 
great and trying to the soul. It will see others mounting to place 
and power; winning wealth that makes life so smooth and easy; 
enjoying all the world can offer in the way of pleasure; wielding 
a widespread influence which crowns them with honor. They also 
might win these prizes if they had recourse to the means employed 
by those around them. But conscience, enlightened by the dread 
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account hereafter to be rendered, withholds the . Even in these 
times of dejection and of failing courage, the bracing power of their 
responsibility thus brought home to them by the future judgment, 
stiffens the will which otherwise would have lost its nerve. What 
does all this mean but that the ever present memory of judgment 
is one of the most powerful implements employed by God for keep- 
ing men out of sin? The memory of it is the memory of one of 
those terrible last things, of those great truths which, as the Holy 
Ghost tells us, will keep us out of sin. 

Therefore, because the fact of facing the inevitable, of remem- 
bering judgment, keeps before us the idea of responsibility, braces 
up the will, sustains our courage, and thus keeps our feet on the way 
of God’s commandments, it is one of those thoughts that the 
Christian, instead of fleeing from, should ever courageously face 
and regard as a friend. It is because of the reasons just adduced 
that we find the greatest authorities on earth earnestly urging us 
ever to bear it in mind. These authorities are the Church, the fathers, 
who are its brightest ornaments, and Christ the Godman who is 
the Cornerstone on which it rests. 

The Church is so deeply impressed with the marvelous power of 
this inevitable judgment to keep men in the way of holiness and jus- 
tice, that she both begins and ends her ecclesiastical year by setting it 
forth in her Liturgy for the attentive consideration of her chil- 
dren, thereby intimating her wish that they should begin every 
action with an eye to the future judgment, and having ended it, 
should submit it to the light which that judgment will not fail to 
throw upon it—a light in which they will be able to see any defect 
that may have crept in, and having seen it, may eliminate it and 
thus prepare that work for the examination of the just Judge. 

The fathers of the Church, men deeply imbued with her spirit, 
and all the great teachers of asceticism, are equally earnest in recom- 
mending those who would win their way into heaven studiously 
to fix their eyes on the judgment of God. It would, of course, be 
impossible to cite their testimony in proof of what I say, but while 
refraining from so doing, I may venture to give you in this respect 
the testimony of St. Benedict. “ He was,” as St. Gregory tells us, 
“full of the spirit of the just.” He was deeply read in all the 
learning of the holy men that had preceded him. He had drawn 
from that teaching the very essence of it, and had crystallized it in 
his rule. Therefore, he may be said to have expressed in it the 
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teaching of all the great doctors of the Church before his days, 
and of all those who came after him when God called him to hig re. 
ward; for succeeding generations of teachers have imbued them. 
selves with his spirit and have transmitted to us that spirit in their 
writings. Hence, in giving his appreciation of the judgment as , 
means for leading men to God, we are practically setting before 
you the teaching and the appreciation of the fathers of the Church, 
By way of preface of what I shall say, I may tell you that he was 
the founder of Western Monasticism and its legislator. In his 
system of government the Abbot is supreme. He appoints his own 
officials and removes them at will. He consults them, but he need 
not follow their advice. He corrects, reproves, punishes. He is, 
in fact, all powerful. This is a great trust to put in the hands of 
any man. It is one in which many faults may be committed, much 
injustice may be done, much cruelty may be exercised, a position 
in which a man’s head may be turned and his natural disposition 
be perverted. Now what does St. Benedict keep ever before that 
man’s eyes to steady him, to keep him humble, just, righteous? 
He puts before him the terrible judgment of God, to which all his 
acts must be submitted. He tells him that “in the dread judgment 
of God he will have to give an account of his teaching and of its 
results—the obedience of his subjects.” While putting these sub- 
jects absolutely in his power, he bids him remember that he must 
prepare to give an account of the souls that he has undertaken to 
govern. In seeking the counsel and the advice of others he is to 
listen, to weigh the reasons, to deliberate with himself and then to 
do as he pleases—but he bids him remember to have the fear of 
God before his mind, because he will have to give to that most just 
Judge a most rigorous account. In making laws for his subjects 
he tells him in all his ordinances to have before his eyes the retri- 
bution of God. Lastly, that he may never make an arbitrary use 
of the power intrusted to him, he warns him that for all his judg- 
ments and for all his works he will have to render an account to God. 

If after this you ask why the Church and the exponents 
of the Church’s wishes and teaching have so strongly insisted 
upon the remembrance of the future judgment, you will find 
the reason in the teaching of Christ Himself. After the great 
principles of morality, there is scarcely anything that Our Lord 
more frequently brings before the minds of those who listened 
to His teaching than the thought of future examination and judg- 
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ment, knowing so well its power to make men carry into effect the 
essons which He taught. We find this thought in the parable of 
the householder who, after committing to his servants certain work 
to be done during his absence, went away leaving them in uncer- 
tainty as to the time of his return, but with the certainty that, at his 
return, their labor should be examined and should be either rewarded 
or punished. When He speaks of the ten virgins, five of whom 
were wise and five foolish, once more it is the judgment that is hinted 
at, when, on the unexpected arrival of the bridegroom, they that had 
heen negligent and that had slept instead of being on the watch 
were excluded from the marriage feast. In the case of the steward 
who was suddenly called upon to give in his accounts, it is once 
more the judgment that is prominently brought before us. It is 
the judgment that He again brings forward when the reward is 
given to those who had received the various talents with the in- 
junction to trade with them till the master returned. In the parable 
of the fishing net let down into the sea and enveloping in its ample 
folds various kinds of fish, it is the judgment that is foreshadowed. 
When the fishers drew up the net they selected the good and cast 
the worthless into the sea. So is it also the judgment that He refers 
to when He speaks of the master who came in to see the guests 
whom His servants had gathered in to partake of the great supper. 
The eye of that master as he went among the assembled throng 
narrowly scanned them to see whether they were clad in the wed- 
ding garment. Him that was found without it he ordered to be 
thrust forth into the exterior darkness, where there is weeping, 
where there is gnashing of teeth. 

Consequently this insistence of Our Lord, of the saints, and of 
the Church upon the duty of facing the inevitable and of keeping 
it ever present before the mind, is owing to the fact that it causes 
men to be mindful of their responsibility—a mindfulness which 
braces up the will to do what is right, sustains their courage in the 
midst of difficulties and thus keeps them out of sin. Therefore, 
the avoidance of sin is the result of facing the judgment, of facing 
the inevitable ; and the reason why this is the result of this courageous 
and wise action is that it engenders in the soul two excellent habits— 
watchfulness and prayer. The judgment, though inevitable, is, in 
a sense, uncertain, for we know not at what moment it will take 
place. This uncertainty causes men to bear it in mind, ever to be 
on the alert in order to be ready when the summons comes, just 
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as a merchant whose books may, at any moment, be subjected to 
the examination of a skilled and rigorous accountant. This Chris. 
tian’s book is his conscience. In that is noted down all that he has 
said, or thought, or done. Over this the eye.of his mind frequently 
glances to discover whether it is merely defective or grievously 
wrong. Noting these defects or these grave misdeeds with an eye 
to the rigorous examination and the judgment following it, the 
Christian makes haste to rectify whatever is amiss and whatever 
will not meet with the approbation of the Judge. How is this 
rectification to be made? It is made by humbly acknowledging the 
evil that has been done and by punishing himself for it. He who 
does this will then be careful not to repeat that for which he has 
sorrowed and which he has submitted to the judgment of the 
Church. Thus he will amend the wrongdoing of former years, and 
when the summons is served on him to give an account of his 
stewardship, he will present himself before the dread tribunal not 
as a criminal, but as a penitent who has both judged and condemned 
himself, and who, consequently, as St. Paul says, will not be judged 
with inexorable justice. “If we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged ” (I. Cor. xi. 31). 

This watchfulness is accomplished by another excellent result of 
facing the inevitable, and that is prayer. I do not mean merely 
either vocal or mental prayer, but that continual prayer which is 
nothing else than a life rich in good works. The watchful Chris- 
tian, of course, prays both mentally and vocally. But this he can 
not do continuously, for such continuity is impossible, but to pray 
continuously by means of good works is possible. For he who does 
these honors God by them, and causes others to honor Him by the 
good example which he sets before them and by the good advice 
which that example is ever ministering to those who see it. In 
other words, it is to lead a holy life. Thus the watchfulness and 
the prayer springing from the fact of facing the idea of judgment 
and of making it the guide of our pilgrimage here below, will end 
by being crowned with the approval of the great Judge. 

The lesson, then, that we are to learn from the Church’s teaching 
as presented to us in the Gospel of this day, is bravely to face the 
inevitable. We shall of a certainty be judged at the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, it is only wise to prepare for that judg- 
ment. The Church urges us to make this preparation; the saints 
exhort us to do so; the teaching of Our Lord bids us be earnest 
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in so doing. There are powerful reasons to make us do what they, 
with so great insistence, invite us to do. But if these reasons have 
not with us the weight that they ought to have, our own interest 
will surely move us to action. That preparation, or facing the in- 
evitable, will make us watchful over ourselves; it will cause us to 
pray for grace to be ready to meet our Judge. Therefore, let us 
think frequently of the judgment of God, for we know not at what 
moment it may be, in our case, an accomplished fact. By thinking 
of it we shall make ready to meet it, and our readiness will procure 
for us a favorable judgment and the blessing of God: “ Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find watching ” 
(Luke xii. 37). 





APOLOGETICA. 


A Course or Firty-two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS ON 
PopuLaR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC PosITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XLV.—‘“ CuHrRIst A MAN ONLY.” 


Introduction.—The conflict between so-called science and religion 
since the establishment of the Church has reduced itself to the con- 
tention on the part of the former that the Bible is uninspired, and 
that Christ is not God. The Catholic Church has fought her side 
of the discussion more than well. In every battle, when the smoke 
of the struggle has cleared, it is always discovered that the Church 
is firm on her foundations and she stands in all her beauty with 
her divine charter intact and her lips still proclaiming that her mis- 
sion is from heaven and that God is God and Christ is His Son, and 
that Christ is likewise the upholding power, who centuries ago prom- 
ised, and held to His promise, that He would be with her until the 
consummation of time. Christ or Diana? was the interrogatory put to 
the faithful in younger days. Christ or science? is the dilemma con- 
fronting every man coming into the world in all the centuries, and as 
well in this twentieth era of civilization. We refer to the Bible as 
an authentic historic document to evidence the fact, a fact as lucid 
as any fact in the annals of the world, that Christ proved to the 
Jews beyond the possibility of doubting that He was the Messiah 
foretold by the Scriptures. It is noteworthy that Christ appealed 
to their Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, He said, and you will 
find that I am the one so emphatically spoken of by the prophets. 
There is no doubt in any honest mind that the Scribes and Pharisees 
were only too conscious that Christ, the Son of Mary, was the one 
indicated by all the seers from the promise in the Garden of Eden 
down to the days of Daniel. Among the strongest proofs of the 
divinity of Christ is His own affirmation : 

I. Christ is God. The question of antiquity, Jewish and Roman, 
was: “ Art thou he who is to come, or look we for another?” (Matt. 
xi. 3). “Go and relate,” was the answer of Christ, “ what you have 
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heard and seen.” Christ made His declaration and He confirmed it 
by the holy and thaumaturgical life which He led. There was no 
need of looking for another. The plenitude of time had come, and 
pagans as well as Jews were in expectation. He was predicted and 
He appeared. The desired one appeared. St. Peter (Matt. xvi. 16) 
said in answer to a question from the Master: “ Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” The Master approved of the answer. 
He reaffirmed the assertion. He was His own great deputy. He 
declares that He is the omnipotent Master of creation, and of man, 
and of heaven, and of the world of pure spirits, preexisting before 
all creatures, the light and the life of the world, in all things like 
unto the Father, having a right to the same homage; He declares ac- 
complished in Himself the prophecy of Isaias according to which He 
was to come to save the people; He is the Legislator and King of 
the universe ; He forgives sins, He brings the dead back to life; He 
is the Judge of the world. 

II. We ask, could any one utter such language save God? Is it 
possible to employ stronger or more sublime expressions to affirm 
His divine individuality to the world? The people understood Him. 
They did not hear Him say that He was a man favored by heaven, 
or a messenger from God. They heard Him say, and they com- 
prehended fully, that He identified Himself with God. He never 
faltered in His proclamation of His divinity. When He knew that 
His fate was sealed, in presence of Pilate, who asked Him, “ Art 
thou the King of the Jews?” “I am, but I have a kingdom that 
is not of this world. You shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of the power of God and coming in the clouds of heaven ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 64). Not only no faltering in his asseveration of 
His godhead, but an emphatic and ever increasing impressiveness 
of assertion. Was there ever such an assertion? Is there a single 
trace of fanaticism therein? We find, on the contrary, good sense, 
calm, moderation, clearness, caution. What must be the conclusion? 
Either Jesus Christ is the Son of God, which He declared Himself 
to be, at the adjuration of the high priest on the day of His death, 
or He is not. The pathways divide. Whither go we? 


XLVI.—‘ Curist A MAN ONLY.” 


Introduction.—There can be no doubt about the importance of the 
dogma of the divinity of Christ. It is as momentous as the existence 
of God is. In fact, all the Christian tenets hang together. Remove. 
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one and the others are foundationless. Deny the divinity of Christ 
and you deny the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
and the whole hereafter. Repudiation of Christ’s godhead means 
an insult to the Deity. It impugns His veracity and overthrows all 
evidence. Christ was one who came credentialed from God. His 
testimony unto Himself was backed by prophecy and miracle, which 
are the only voices wherein, as far as we know, God does or can 
speak to man. The spoken declaration whereby Jesus announced 
His message is transcendentally marvelous. No such utterance was 
ever made before or since. It is impossible to mistake the meaning 
of His words. There is nothing hazy about them. Nor did the 
leaders among the Jews make any mistake. They knew and under- 
stood what He said, and the very lucidness of His terms appalled 
them and stirred up their lowest natures, whence their jealousy and 
hatred. No violence of theirs was of sufficient force to make Him 
yield one jot or tittle of His claim. It is no wonder that, when 
viewed from all sides, His announcement of His divinity grows into 
an irrefragable argument thereof. 

I. It is undeniable, and herein lies the strength of His position, 
that Christ said He was God and the world believed Him. Men, in 
confirmation of what they allege, resort to the help of matter, of 
the senses, of mind. Christ made no use of brute force. On the 
contrary, He surrendered to it His whole career. He was no conquer- 
ing hero. He came to sheathe the sword, not to wield it. Babylon and 
Rome and Mahomet overran the world by the strength of armed 
hosts. Where lie their empires to-day? “ Put up again thy sword in 
its place” (Matt. xxvi. 52) was the proclamation of Christ. He 
fomented no revolution, He aroused no anarchy, no Socialism. “Give 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s ” was His political formula. 

II. Christ made no appeal to the senses. His teaching was an ir- 
reconcilable enmity with the senses and the passions. He forbade 
anger, hatred, revenge. He inculcated charity, purity, poverty of 
spirit. Sensuality was not written on His standard. Here is His 
devise: “Whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after me, 
can not be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 27). He was the son of the 
carpenter and the army he led to revolutionize the world consisted of 
twelve Galileans, fishermen and a publican. His word emphasized a 
mortification of the senses. His rewards were in eternity and He 
promised persecution and martyrdom to His followers. 

III. What were His intellectual resources? The simplicity of 
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His doctrine removes it from the exclusion and loftiness of the 
schools. Greece reached its eminence by the superior excellence of 
her arts and her sciences. No such means were employed by Christ. 
There was no effort for effect in all his speech. When He addressed 
Himself to the populace the sublimest doctrine fell from His lips, 
and yet the very children could understand. So we find ourselves 
driven to exclaim that His assertion of His divinity was unsup- 
ported by any natural help. It had only its intrinsic strength to con- 
frm it. It was substantial truth. What was that declaration of 
His? The speech of a fanatic? There is no trace of fanaticism in 
His whole life. No one can characterize His opinions as wild or ex- 
travagant. The speech of a fool? What is there in all His demeanor 
that savors of folly? If His speech be not that of a fanatic or a 
fool, what is it? The speech of one speaking the truth. There is 
no other inference left us. He was God and man and He came as 
God’s ambassador as man, and He came as His own representative as 
God. His word was the speech of God. That word in the be- 
ginning created the world, and in the fulness of time that word was 
God. There is only one equation for this divine declaration of His 
own divinity. We find it in John. “ In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word was God.” 


XLVII.—*‘ Curist was A MAN ONLY.” 


Introduction.—Sacred Scripture serves two purposes. It is not 
only an inspired, it is also an historical document. In its inspiration 
it is the basis and the proof of all the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church. As a veracious chronicle of the past it occupies indis- 
putably the first place among the testimonials to the truth in the mat- 
ter of God’s dealing with His creation, on the matter of Christ’s life 
and mission, and in the matter of the upbuilding of the Church. Any 
hypothesis which asserts that it is fraudulent or mythical is absurd. 
It is incontestably proven that every one of its assertions is his- 
torically placed beyond the reach of doubt. “ If we were as exacting 
and as critical in regard to ancient and modern works as we are in 
regard to the New Testament, history would still be unwritten for 
want of duly authenticated records; we would be still in the myth- 
ological age ” (Lacordaire, 6th conf. on Jesus Christ). It is in this 
sense that we refer to the Bible in our proofs of the divinity of the 
Saviour. 

I. It is indisputable that Christ, who has been adored as God 
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for so many centuries by followers who glory in bearing His name 
and in accepting His doctrine, is entitled to this worship because He 
is really God. We have already appealed to His own declaration cop. 
cerning Himself. He proclaimed Himself God equal in all things 
to His Father. He claims for Himself that which is the attribute 
of God alone: John xiv. 6; John viii, 12; John vi. 51; John vi. 55; 
John xi. 25; Mark xiii. 27; Matt. xiii. 41; John vi. 21; John xv. 16; 
John xiv. 13; Matt. xix. 29; John v. 19; John xiv. 23; Matt. xvi. 15, 
He forgives sins: Luke v. 21. He proclaims Himself eternal: John 
viii. 58. He knows all things: Matt. xix. 4. He is omnipotent: John 
x. 18. He asserts His identity with the Father: John x. 30. We ap- 
pend the above as corroborative of what has already been stated. 

II. Let us just mention the proofs of the divinity of Christ as 
they are formulated by Rev. W. Devivier, S.J., in his defense of the 
Catholic faith. These arguments expand into a cumulative con- 
firmation which is simply irresistible. There are the miracles per- 
formed. The miracles have not all been narrated, for St. John tells 
us: “ But there are also many other things which Jesus did, which, 
if they were written every one, the world itself, I think, would not 
be able to contain the books that should be written” (xxi. 25). Yet 
how numerous these wonders are! In them He sways all nature as 
He pleases. Investigate the cure of the paralytic ; Matt. ix.; Luke v.; 
and the two multiplications of the loaves: Matt. xiv. 15; and the 
healing of the man born blind; John ix.; and the resurrections from 
death: Matt. xi. 5. To this we must add the consideration that 
they were performed publicly, that they were notorious, that these 
wonders have been examined by friends and foes for nineteen hun- 
dred years, and that they were all done with the view of proving that 
He was of God and that He was God; John xi. Then we have the 
crowning miracle of all, that is, His own resurrection. This resur- 
rection He predicted. All the circumstances connected with it, in- 
stead of detracting from its veracity, go to place it among the great 
and unique facts of history. Rather it stands alone. There is no 
other happening in the past like it or so duly authenticated. The 
mere reading of it in the pages of the Evangelists appeals to us 
with an eloquence that is bewitchingly irrefragable in its evidence. 
No fact has ever been so thoroughly attested. It is the strongest 
brief in the possession of the Church. It was the banner miracle. 
It revolutionized and converted the world. 

III. Other proofs of the divinity of Christ are found in the 
prophecies and their literal fulfilment. They point unmistakably 
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to the person and mission of Christ. They foretell the coming and 
the qualities of the Messias, His birth and youth, His apostolic 
career, His Passion and death, the establishment of His Church, the 
sacrifice of the New Law. He directed His hearers to those mani- 
fold predictions of His advent: “Search the Scriptures, for you 
think in them to have life everlasting, and the same are they that 
give testimony of me” (John v. 39). Pascal calls the fulfilment of 
the prophecies a perpetual miracle. Hence the striking conclusion 
of Lacordaire: “ Supported by all that is most illustrious before and 
after Him, His personal physiognomy still stands out from this sub- 
lime scene, and reveals to us the God who has neither model nor 
equal.” 


XLVIII.—“ Curist A MERE MAN ONLY.” 


Introduction.—There are many reasons which militate against the 
thesis implied in the above assertion. Foremost among them is the 
inexplicable attitude of its supporters. We ask the question: “ Why 
have the Gentiles raged and the people devised vain things? The 
kings of the earth stood up and the princes met together against 
the Lord and against his Christ.” Yes; we ask why they are ani- 
mated with such fierce hostility against God and His Christ? What 
is there in the conception of the Deity to arouse such hatred? Why 
do they seek to obliterate the idea of the divinity? Is there anything 
in that idea that is subversive of the moral order? Does that idea 
awaken or help to subdue the passions? Is there anything that is 
good or lofty in the thoughts of men or in their lives which it an- 
tagonizes? We wait in vain for one reason why the concept should 
be banished from the intelligence of man. In fact, everything we 
know about man and his propensities should make us hail—even 
were the concept a human invention or fiction—it as an emancipating 
agency. The same is true of Christ. What has He done to become 
the target of so much hostility and abuse? As a mere man He 
sparkles like a “ jewel on the outstretched forefinger of all time.” 
Had He not lived, what would all history since that time have been? 
He is the exponent of sublime ideals. His teachings have reformed 
the world. Hence a mere man, He should be niched higher than 
any other who has played a part on the stage of the world. But He 
is not mere man. 

I. He is God. We adduce as proof of this the miracles of the 
apostles and disciples. These wonders they performed in virtue of 
the promise and omnipotence of Christ (John xiv. 12; Mark xvi. 17). 
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The acts of the apostles recite continual and stupendous marvels 
operated by the apostles and their followers in the name of Jesus. 
The new religion had to be confirmed, and nothing is so corrobora- 
tive as a miracle. Among the numerous prodigies after the ascension 
stand out conspicuously the descent of the Holy Ghost and the con- 
version of St. Paul. (See Acts ii. and ix., and the Epistle to the 
Galatians i. 15.) This gift of miracles has endured till the pres- 
ent time. One genuine miracle is enough to prove that in favor of 
which it is performed. How irresistible, therefore, to any honest 
thinker must be the cogency of centuries of miracles? 

II. There are the prophecies made by Christ. They were all 
verified. He foretold His Passion, death, and resurrection (Mark 
x.; Matt. xvii.). He announced the coming destruction of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the Jews (Luke xix. and xxi.; Matt. xxiv.; 
Mark xiii.). He prepared, by prophecy, all His followers for the 
days of persecution, which began with the synagogue and ended 
with the Roman emperors (Acts i. 8). The propagation of the 
Church of Christ is among the most stupendous occurrences in the 
annals of the world. No natural reasons can explain it. It an- 
nounced itself everywhere, and everywhere was it received, and 
among all classes and in an incredibly short time. It had everything 
against it. It had secular authority and secular force; it had wealth 
and learning. It had the opposition of every element that went to 
make up the then civilization. On its side there was nothing except 
what was repugnant to the world spirit. To the human mind it pre- 
sented mystery, to the human passions it presented restraint and 
penance, and yet it flooded the world like an invading sea. It had 
only one banner. It was a dead, helpless, bruised figure on an igno- 
minious cross. Nothing, absolutely nothing, was in its favor, every- 
thing, absolutely everything, was against it. Impossible to con- 
jecture the number of its adherents. We know that ten emperors 
fell upon the new religion with all the weight of their authority and 
cruelty, and that during that period a million died gladly for their 
faith. Add to this that we have the testimony of two thousand 
years proclaiming the verification of the utterances of Christ con- 
cerning His Church. As it was in the beginning, so shall it be 
until the end. “ Why have the Gentiles raged and the people de- 
vised vain things?”’ When will the world learn the lesson that the 
Galilean will ever conquer, that He will be with His Church until the 
consummation of time, and that the gates of hell will not prevail 
against His Church forever. 
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THE SERMON THEME. 
ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF MGR. W. H. MEUNIER, D.D. 
I—CONCEPTION OF A SERMON THEME. 


What do we understand by a sermon theme? It may appear 
strange to ask such a question. Some learned books on rhetoric and 
homiletics deem it not worth while to give a definition of it. And ap- 
parently with reason, for what is the theme but that about which the 
preacher speaks? Nevertheless, we do not consider it superfluous 
to ask the above question, and our inquiry will probably show that 
answering this question is by no means as simple as it would seem. 

Let us suppose that a preacher in the construction of his sermon 
makes use of the three following points: 1. A Sacrament is an out- 
ward sign. 2. A Sacrament is a sign by which an inward super- 
natural grace is imparted to us. 3. A Sacrament is a sign instituted 
by Christ. Now suppose that somebody, who has not heard the 
sermon, but is interested in it, puts to two of the preacher’s hearers, 
one of whom is an uneducated man, and the other, on the contrary, 
a learned man—a clergyman, for example—the question: ‘‘ What 
has the preacher spoken about to-day?” What answer would the 
questioner receive in such a case? Evidently he expects a statement 
of the sermon theme. But will both the persons interrogated give 
him the same answer? Possibly so, but most probably they will not. 
It is much more likely that the uneducated man will reply: “ The 
preacher spoke about the Sacraments,” and that the clergyman will 
say: “ The preacher explained the nature of a Sacrament.” No one 
will deny that these two answers differ. Are both answers correct? 
Without doubt ; both give the subject of the sermon, for the preacher 
has spoken of the nature of a Sacrament, and consequently about 
the Sacraments. What follows? This: that the conception “ theme 
of a sermon” can be understood in a twofold sense, and the same is 
true of any subject, whether it be the subject of a discourse or of a 
didactic dissertation. 

How can we perceive the difference? The answer to this ques- 
tion must be given us by science. It is well known that philosophy, 
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and in connection with it also theology, in many Cases distinguishes 
between the material and the formal object of the mind’s activity; 
for example, between the objectum materiale and the objectuy 
formale of our perception. The object of our cognition is called the 
material object, namely, the object itself with all its properties. The 
formal object of our cognition, on the other hand, is that aspect, that 
is to say, that attribute, activity, or quality, which we perceive in this 
object, and through which we recognize the object. If we mug 
make this distinction with respect to objects which we ourselves 
recognize, so it is evident that a like distinction must be made when- 
ever we intend to convey to others recognition of an object. There. 
fore we must distinguish in a sermon a double object: the material 
and the formal object. The material object of a discourse is the 
subject matter about which the speaker is talking ; that is to say, the 
subject with all the attributes and qualities which belong to it. The 
formal object of a discourse is that particular aspect of a subject 
which the speaker has in his mind’s eye. Thus the formal object of 
a discourse consists of those attributes, activities, or qualities of a 
thing which a speaker explains to his hearers. In the above example 
the Sacraments are simply the material object, while the nature, or 
essence, of a Sacrament, is the formal object of the discourse. 

Since this distinction is of the highest consequence, and to a certain 
extent lays the foundation for all our later discussion, we will illus- 
trate it by several additional examples. 1. Theme: “ The attributes 
of Penance ;” material object, penance; formal object, its attributes, 
2. Theme: “ What conditions are necessary that our prayers should 
be heard by God?” Material object, the hearing of prayer; formal 
object, the conditions appertaining to it. 3. Theme: “ Man loses 
sanctifying grace through mortal sin ;” material object, mortal sin; 
formal object, the consequences of mortal sin, namely, the loss of 
sanctifying grace. 4. Theme: “Is it beneficial to man that the 
future lies hidden from him?” Material object, the fact that the 
future is hidden; formal object, the advantage of this ignorance to 
man. These examples may suffice to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the two objects. 

We have seen at the very outset that by theme we understand the 
subject about which a speaker is discoursing. Consequently we have 
to distinguish, in any discourse, a twofold theme—a precaution sel- 
dom taken—the theme which is identical with the material object, 
and another theme identical with the formal object of the discourse. 
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THE SERMON THEME. 6% 


However, it is clear that only the last mentioned object can be prop- 
erly called the theme of the discourse. Of the material object can 
this be said in a technical sense? We may, therefore, call the material 
object of a sermon its theme in a wider sense and the formal object 
its theme in a narrower sense. And in the treatment of the theme 
in our following chapters we shall give attention only to the theme in 
the proper sense, that is, the formal object of a discourse. 


IIL—SourcEs FOR SERMON THEMES, OR, THE CATEGORIES OF 
ORATORY. 


We have shown in the previous chapter that the theme of a dis- 
course, or of a sermon, is identical with its formal object. We now 
proceed to the sources whence the preacher has to draw his themes. 
These sources are none other than the “ oratorical categories.” Be- 
fore we speak of these in detail we have to answer three questions 
which relate to the categories in general. These questions are: 
1. What is understood by oratorical categories? 2. How many ora- 
torical categories are there? 3. By what right do we call the ora- 
torical categories sources of themes? 

1. We have said that the formal object of a discourse is any point 
of view from which the speaker conceives his subject (the material 
object) and presents it to his audience. Now anything, of what- 
soever kind it may be, has not merely one, but many, aspects in 
which it may be considered; moreover, anything allows aspects and 
points of view not found in other things. If all points of view from 
which all things may be considered are reduced to their principal 
generalizations, then we will have in the latter the totality of the 
aspects that a thing in general can have. These are the oratorical 
categories. By oratorical categories, therefore, we understand the 
sum of these principal generalizations to which all the points of view 
from which a speaker can consider a subject can be reduced with- 
out exception. 

2. How many oratorical categories are there? It is well known 
that philosophy also has its categories, and, in accord with Aristotle, 
distinguishes ten: substantia, quantitas, relatio, qualitas, actio, passio, 
ubi, quando, situs, habitus. With this Aristotelian scale a speaker 
can scarcely do anything, for more reasons than one. Above all 
there is found in this schedule a series of conceptions which, in so 
far as it is a question of themes, are of scarcely any consequence for 
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a speaker, especially the four last categories: place, time, situation, 
clothing. Furthermore, there are, on the other hand, a series of 
points of view which do not permit of being included in any of the 
Aristotelian categories, although they are of the greatest importance 
for a speaker. We therefore propose another scale, which includes 
sixteen categories, a scale which we are convinced embraces all the 
points of view from which a subject can be considered generally, 
all aspects, whether expressly or implicitly made prominent, which 
a speaker has to keep in his mind’s eye when he wishes to grasp a 
subject in its entirety; that is to say, with all its properties and attri- 
butes. And since this schedule of categories serves the purpose of 
a speaker, we therefore call them the “ oratorical categories,” in op. 
position to the philosophical ones. Our categories are: 1. Essence, 
2. Properties. 3. Modality. 4. Parts. 5. Species. 6. Quantity, 
7. Mutations. 8. Efficient chief causes. 9. Dangers. 10. Purposes, 
11. Means. 12. Difficulties. 13. Conditions. 14. Consequences, 
15. Identity. 16. Antithesis. 

3. From what has been said on the nature of the oratorical cate- 
gories, the answer to the third question, namely, by what right do 
we call these categories the sources of themes? becomes self-evident, 
For the sources of themes mean nothing else but the sources from 
which we have to draw the formal object of the discourse. Now each 
category, with its divisions and subdivisions, represents a certain 
sum of points of view from which each and every thing may be con- 
sidered. If a speaker wishes to realize all that can be expressed 
about any subject he has before him, if he wishes to consider his 
subject from all sides, the schedule of categories given below will 
be found a useful help. Of course, it is not to be understood that a 
preacher can derive ideas about each and every thing, without dis- 
tinction, from each category, or that each category exhibits a definite 
aspect of every thing. That is not the case. Thus, for example, it 
is not every thing that has parts or species or quantity, nor can one 
speak about the dangers or difficulties or mutations of every thing. 
Yet, whatever properties or attributes of his subject the speaker may 
keep in his mind’s eye, they must be derived from one of the above- 
mentioned sources. Nor are the categories called the sources of 
themes for sermons in the sense that their examination by itself 
would suffice to discover what to say about a subject, or that their 
contemplation would make a study of theology and experience 
superfluous. By no means. These categories rather give but the 
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directions for the correct application and classifying of truths de- 
rived from reason, revelation, or experience. 

After these general remarks we will proceed to examine in detail 
the sixteen categories: 


I.—Essence. 


The essence of a thing is defined in philosophy as that by which 
the thing is what it is. A thing owes its own peculiar being to a 
number of characteristics, which form the foundation, or the root, 
for all other properties and attributes of the thing, and which, on 
this account, are called the fundamental, essential characteristics of 
the thing. Therefore, we may also define the essence of a thing as 
the sum of its fundamental essential characteristics ; and these latter 
are, as is well known, divided into two classes, the genus proximum 
and the differentia specifia. In so far as the essence of a thing 
is comprehended by the thinking mind it is called the conception 
of the thing, and the statement in words of those characteristics, 
which constitute the substance of the conception, is called definition. 
So there exists only a virtual distinction between the essence, concep- 
tion, and definition of a thing. 

It is not without reason that we have placed the essence of things 
at the head of our categories, for, both from a logical and practical 
standpoint, the essence of things occupies the first place. The essence 
of a thing is, no doubt, as a rule the last thing recognized about 
it, but a proper comprehension of it is the first condition required 
to judge rightly of a thing, and, therefore, to speak of it. If his 
hearers are to comprehend clearly and plainly the truths of revela- 
tion which the preacher lays before them, then they must receive 
clear and plain conceptions of these truths, otherwise his sermon will 
leave behind in their minds only a confused, foggy impression. If 
these qualities are an imperative necessity for a public speaker, 
they are still more so for the one who speaks of things spiritual. 
And why? Because an exceedingly great part of every subject 
about which he speaks belongs not to the visible but to the trans- 
cendental order. God, the angels, the devil, the human soul, their 
properties, activities, and attributes, belong to the invisible order. 
Yet they form the most preferable subjects for sermons, and, as it is 
difficult for ordinary men to form clear conceptions of things for and 
by themselves, how great does this difficulty become when things are 
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treated of which are so far above the whole visible order of things? 
Our remarks about the necessity of explaining conceptions on the 
part of the preacher show also, on the other hand, the wealth of 
material which is here offered to him and the abundance of ideas 
which flow from the first category. So much the greater pity is it 
that this source is so little used. What a superabundance of truly 
practical subjects would be offered if a preacher would clearly and 
plainly explain to his hearers the essence merely of those truths which 
form the contents of the Catechism, not to speak of the various 
objects of supernatural revelation! God and His attributes, the 
virtues, the various kinds of sin, the different means of grace (such 
as good works, the Sacraments, and things pertaining to the Sac- 
raments), and finally the manifold pious regulations of the Church, 
and innumerable other subjects of the supernatural order, offer 
already in their essence such an abundance of great and elevating 
thoughts as to become fit themes for sermons? And were the es- 
sence of a single one of these subjects not rich enough in ideas to 
suffice for a sermon, could it not at least form part of the theme 
and thus become a logical part of a didactic sermon? And if the 
essences of things offer such an abundance of subjects for sermons, 
how is it explained that these subjects are so little used? Why do 
our people hear so few sermons whose purport is to explain truths? 
We feel a strong temptation to give an answer to this question, but 
the character of the answer makes us hesitate about giving it 
expression. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I.—PRELIMINARY. 


In the beginning, and through the centuries, there has been a 
rivalry between the sword and the pen. Which is the mightier has 
been the question. Rightly the decision favors the pen. The sword 
is trenchant and quickly hurls souls to their eternal destiny. The 
pen, incisive as the blade, has left a mark deeper and broader than 
the sword. “One drop of ink makes millions think.” The pen 
shapes the activity of mankind when the sword lies idle in its sheath. 
The scabbard must at times put the sword to sleep. The pen never 
slumbers. 

Nowadays, and for many cycles past, there has been emulation 
of another kind. There has arisen a jealousy between the pen 
and the pulpit. Whether to write is more prolific than to speak; 
whether it is better and wiser and more fruitful to stereotype one’s 
thoughts than to convey them to the multitude by word of mouth 
is a matter for discussion which may make one pause. Have printed 
sermons done as much as spoken discourses? So much may be said 
in favor of either side that it might be preferable to consider the 
topic as one which admits of illimitable dispute, and, therefore, 
neutrality is the most justifiable attitude. 

It has been elected that on the subject before us the views to be 
upheld are to be declared from what might be called the pen-pulpit. 
Before entering any pulpit many ideas have to be canvassed, to be 
sifted, to be weighed, to be rejected, to be culled. The selection of 
ideas is always to be made with a view to the audience to be ad- 
dressed. Stretching before one in the assembly which these talks 
may hope to reach, is a very large gathering. Were one term 
sufficient to describe those whom it is especially expected to muster, 
most certainly would that term be employed. These lines are to be 
addressed to young women. 

Young women is a classification which admits of many subdivis- 
ions ; in fact, is almost as catholic in its comprehensiveness as the ex- 
pression “ woman.”” What a large field in the history of the race has 
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been preempted by women! When the tide of human generations be- 
gan stirring she is found at the very threshold. When the first hys- 
band prevaricated the first wife shared the guilt, nay more than 
shared the guilt. She instigated the revolt. Immediately, she dis- 
appeared under a cloud which for centuries impeded her progress 
and thwarted the noble purpose for which she was made—the co- 
partner of man. The cloud not only impeded her but obscured and 
falsified her. She became the victim of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation. She easily lost her hold on her primary dignity, 
and was graded an inferior being. She seemed for ages to readily 
acquiesce in the awful consequences of her first weakness. Among 
all the peoples before the coming of Christ, she moved on lower levels. 
What she would have become, what she would have descended to 
without Christianity, forces upon us a conclusion too terrible for 
contemplation. In the ineffable plan of redemption, however, was 
the germ of her rehabilitation. 

The Jewish people were chosen as a race to prepare the coming 
of the divine liberator. He was to be divine and human; He was 
to be God and man. As a man He was to have, like the rest of 
the sons of men, a human mother. This mother, by the very 
nature of things, was to be as worthy of her son as it was pos- 
sible for the mother of such a son to be. She was the last of a 
line of women conspicuous for elevation and nobility of life and 
character—so conspicuous, that even before the nativity of Mary ~ 
the old and common thoughts about women began to halt and 
receive a change. In the days before the Church there were no 
such women among the Gentiles as Jephtha’s daughter, as Judith, 
as Ruth, as Esther, and a few, a very few, others whose names have 
become household words. So inextricably joined are the interests of 
women with those of men that the regeneration of one could not 
take place without the emancipation of the other. So close are the 
relations that they stand and fall together. It is hardly a question, 
though it is almost generally broached, whether a man’s influence 
for good is greater than that of a woman. There should be no 
doubt in this matter. 

Man, in spite of the views which are so often entertained, 
is the head of the family. It belongs to him to control and direct, 
yet he, for reasons which are never of the best, seems to have 
sold his birthright, to have relinquished the reins to hands 
which, no matter how strong, must always be weaker than his, if he 
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puts forth the fulness of his vigor. It is a change, or rather an ex- 
change, which was never intended by a wise Providence. 

Women in many instances have splendidly fulfilled their compul- 
sory mission and achieved notable results. These results, however, no 
matter how beneficent, are dwarfed in comparison, with the conse- 
quences which would have accrued had the hands of both the man and 
the woman been at the wheel and both pilots been clothed in all the 
wisdom and strength which fidelity to their combined duty would 
have insured them. For example, a good father may do much 
toward the welfare of his children, and all things being equal, may 
accomplish, and should accomplish, more than an unaided mother. 
So, too, may a mother, loyal to her task, produce wonderful effects 
when unsupported by a recreant father, but never so wonderful as 
the father alone, when he brings into action the fulness of a paternity 
enlightened by faith and assisted by grace, and never will the suc- 
cess of either alone be in any way comparable to the prosperous 
termination of combined effort, invigorated by high principle and 
incessant self-sacrifice. To put it more plainly: A thoroughly 
Christian father, unassisted, will advance more auspiciously alone, 
than a thoroughly Christian mother under the same circumstances. 
Weld, however, into one unit of uncompromising action, husband 
and wife, and there will be revealed an agency startling in the 
blessings which will issue therefrom for time and eternity, for 
Church and for State. In all this everything that is in the least 
derogatory to woman is repudiated. 

A glance over the field of modern life in this twentieth century 
is startled by the mass of evidence in favor of the preponderance 
of feminine over masculine influence for the general welfare. 
All the data compel the declaration that the number of good 
women is larger than that of good men. Viewing things as 
they are, and viewing them without censure of any kind, there 
is room for congratulation that just now the hand that rocks the 
cradle is the woman’s, and not the man’s. Far otherwise would 
the condition of things be had womanhood continued in the 
deplorable predicament in which it was found at the time that Peter 
and Paul surrendered their lives for Christ in Rome. It seemed as 
if a tide of corruption had carried along during the ages before the 
advent of the Saviour the mass of womankind, driving it hither 
and thither, on rocks and shoals, and then throwing it up bruised 
and palpitating, a thing to turn away from, an unsightly, horrid, 
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loathsome thing, every vestige of immortality gone, an octopus 
creeping on the shores of time, full of venom, ghastly, gruesome, 
murderous, raucous, sodden, a thing to be hurried out of sight, a 
thing to haunt one, and surely not a creature of God, made to be the 
mother and the wife and the sister and the friend of man. 

Beyond expression are the designs of God. Beyond conception is 
His power. Beyond admiration and beyond all effort of gratitude is 
His love for man and for woman. Christianity is as full of miracles 
as the evening sky is full of stars. Bright and conspicuous among all 
its wonders is the marvel of the reestablishment of the sex. 

Woman was weighing down humanity, just as man was trampling 
down woman to depths so profound as to leave hardly any hope of her 
ever rising again. No man, untouched of prophecy, would ever 
have been bold enough to predict her resurrection from such pro- 
fundities of moral squalor and corruption. The jetsam and flotsam 
of the whole pagan era, uncared for, flung away as worthless, the 
willing victim of the cruelest and most putrescent lust, it was hard 
to see within the contaminating carcass any germ of a higher vitality. 
Brutalized to a degree which even modern depravity can with dif- 
ficulty fathom, hope of resuscitation had vanished. Yet for the very 
existence of the world, was her revitalization necessary. Had no 
interposition from above come down to the help of the race, it is 
no exaggeration to fear that in the general misconception of the bonds 
essential to the propagation of mankind there might have dawned — 
a day when the extinction of peoples would have become an ac- 
complished fact. 

Woman had rung her own knell on the borders of Eden. She 
was to blame in a very large measure for her downfall, for 
the loss of all her privileges. Every daughter of Eve was justi- 
fied in pointing to her as the cause of all the disasters, moral and 
physical, which have so persistently accompanied them in their 
lamentable career. 

Lo the repristination! A woman had been the fruitful source 
of the decay of all her sex. Like another sun upon the noon 
came a very daughter of Eve, who was to clasp all womanhood 
in her arms, and in that contact was to breathe into her sex a 
new life. The drooping lilies lifted their heads once more in white- 
ness, and the blush came to the roses that had faded. She was clothed 
with the garments of salvation and with the robe of justice, as a 
bride adorned with her jewels. She came forth as the morning 
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rising, fair as the noon, bright as the sun. She was the brightness 
of eternal light, the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty and the 
image of His goodness. She was full of grace and the Lord was 
with her. She came a virgin and remained a virgin, and to-day is 
the queen of angels and virgins in the halls of God. She brought 
forth a Son and they called His name Emmanuel, which being in- 
terpreted, is, God with us. He that made her rested in her taber- 
nacle. He that made her became her Son. Scarcely had she ap- 
peared on the horizons of this world than the work of the regenera- 
tion of women began. They called her Mary. She was conceived 
without taint of original sin. By divine design she escaped the 
curse of the first Eve. With Mary came the redemption of woman, 
and the redemption of woman was plentiful. From the first eighth 
of September, on which the Immaculate Queen, the queen of purity 
was born, all womankind in some mysterious way felt the touch 
of life. In her journeyings with her Son, in her gentle compan- 
ionship with her sisters, she drew maidens with a magnetism that is 
not of this world; she drew maidens in multitudes to her. 

She inoculated them with her own sense of the dignity of woman- 
hood; she thrilled them with a love of purity, with the ambition of 
keeping themselves unspotted from the world. 

Before the first age of the Church had closed, the brightest names 
in the annals of the martyrs were the names of those whose aspira- 
tions were to become brides of the heavenly spouse, who spurned 
the allurements of men in order to appear before Christ with their 
nuptial raiment unstained. They did not hesitate, nay, they were 
eager to seal their virginal pledges in their own blood. Woman the 
whole world over began to feel the influence. Wherever the apostles 
went they brought the sweet odor of virginity with them. 

Turn over the pages of history, and the same emulation of 
the special characteristics of the virgin mother is manifest. The 
history of Catholic womanhood is the chronicle of purity, whether 
virgin or conjugal. The contrast is striking. Before the advent 
of the mother of Christ, sensuality abounded; after her coming 
mortification of every description and the forswearing of all fleshly 
delights, even the most legitimate. Of course Christ was the 
regenerator, but always cooperatively with His mother. She was 
the predestined type of perfected woman. Like a bright jewel she 
shines on the outstretched forefinger of all time. She is pinnacled 
in presence of all the ages. 
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This rapid review brings sharply to notice not merely the 
powerful influence of religion, but also the possibilities which 
lurk somewhere in every woman, the possibilities of ascension, 
It might be called her power of self-recovery, it might be 
called her recuperability. The twofold consideration that God 
is always in His heaven and caring for His children and that 
women are susceptible of the highest moral flights has brought 
about the penning of these pulpit talks. There is much being done 
for women and much more to be done. They should be an object of 
special interest to every priest in whom there is a breath of the 
apostolic spirit. While every thought conveyed in these lines may 
be of profit to all women, they are mainly directed to the young 
woman. Their compass is even narrower. 

It may be supposed without any injustice that there is a class of 
young women, who are more favored than others by leisure and the 
gifts of fortune. These have time at their command, time in which 
to reflect, to read, to listen and to consult. These may be considered 
as being privileged in many ways, for whom guidance constant and 
saving may be easily procured. Libraries are within their reach 
and lecture hall are theirs to go to. 

But there is another class of young women. They may be 
styled the average young woman. They form a very large con- 
tingent. Theirs is a very busy life. They are occupied from morn- 
ing until night and their leisure hours are few indeed. They, 
unless remarks are particularly addressed to them, may seldom 
have an opportunity to hear advice, except along general lines. To 
them will it be especially profitable to have their lives brightened 
by counsels shedding light upon the ways and means within their 
reach of making their lives not only useful but beautiful. They 
are confined to their places of business or they are detained within 
the limits of the family circle harassed by drudgery and a thousand 
household cares. There is a lurking danger for them of despondency 
and discontent. They are beset by the temptation of letting things 
manage themselves. They entertain no hopes of a change from the 
weary rut of every-day, commonplace living. They have no as- 
pirations, no ambition. They look upon life as a grinding process. 
They grow old and tired before their time. Life has very little 
meaning for them. They hardly live, they drift merely. They be- 
come listless and complaining. Religion itself possesses no very 
high significance. Yet there is much for them in this world. God 
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loves them as He loves His other children. Surely it will not be 
useless for them to understand existence as God intended it should 
be understood. They may learn to avail themselves of a thousand 
incidents in their experience which seem to have no purpose. There 
is happiness for them all, only it must be sought for where alone 
they can find it. It is not bootless for them to develop conscience, 
to strike the proper attitude toward their environment. There is 
contentment discoverable in their relations with their families, with 
their parents, their brothers, their sisters, their friends, male and 
female. They will be helped to an understanding how to conduct 
themselves in the critical periods of life. They will find sermons in 
everything—in their amusements, their work, their surroundings. 
They will recognize that they may crown themselves with success, 
that no matter what betides, God is their God, that He is in His 
heaven, and that it is and will be all right with them not only here- 
after but even here. 





COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
SOCIETIES. 


SERMON PREACHED AT THE OPENING OF THE 
CONVENTION IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. PATRICK O'BRIEN, PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii. 21. 


Most REVEREND AND REVEREND FATHERS, BELOVED BRETHREN: Our duties 
toward God and Caesar, or the Church and the state, is one of the most im- 
portant questions that could occupy our attention, especially on this occasion, 
when we have gathered together from all parts of the country to discuss 
questions of importance both to the Church and the state. We hear and read 
much about our duties as citizens, but we hear or read scarcely anything 
about our duties toward our Creator. In this age of wonderful scientific and 
material progress the people are so taken up with the affairs of the world 
they have almost lost sight of the end for which they were created. This is 
called the age of progress. But what kind of progress? Material progress, 
mechanical inventions. As we progress materially, we retrogress spiritually. 
Material progress can not save us as a nation. Religion alone can do that. 
Materialism ignores the soul, denies responsibility to God, worships Mammon 
and begets agnosticism and anarchy. Law can not bind the conscience of the 
materialist, because the materialist has no conscience. 

But what are the things that are Caesar’s, and what are the things that 
are God’s? This is the question that is now agitating the Christian world 
and shaking governments and society to their very foundation. To Caesar, 
or the civil government, belong taxes, civil and military duties, and obedience 
to all just laws framed for the welfare of the state. I say ‘‘ just laws,” be- 
cause the Church can not sanction unjust or bad laws. For instance, she can 
not sanction the law of divorce, and the state can not compel her priests to 
remarry divorced people. She can not sanction the public school system of 
education, because it eliminates religion. She can not aquiesce in anything that 
is against religion and justice. 

No government has a right to rule against truth, justice, and the laws of 
God. Such a rule would be anarchy, not government. 
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To God belong faith, love, religious duties, and obedience to the laws in- 
stituted for the welfare of souls. From this definition our duties both as 
citizens and as Christians are plainly evident and perfectly compatible. As 
citizens we must pay our taxes, obey, support, and defend the government 
under which we live. With Catholics this is also a religious duty, because 
the Bible tells us that all power comes from God, no matter by whom ex- 
ercised—emperor, king, president or people, monarchy or republic. 

The principle contention between the Church and the state to-day is in 
regard to the education of the young. The Church did not propose this 
question for discussion. It is not a debatable question among Catholics. It 
was the state, both here and in Europe, that threw down the gauntlet by 
usurping the prerogative conferred by Christ on the Church when he told her 
“to teach all nations”—a prerogative which she exercised from her very 
foundation, and which was not called in question by the state until infidels and 
atheists acquired control of the governments in Christian countries. 

The state has no authority to teach religion. That is exclusively the right 
of the Church. But it does not follow thereby that the state can exist without 
religion. History proves that no state, ancient or modern, ever existed without 
some form of religion. Religion is the corner-stone of order in any state. 
Destroy religion, and you will annihilate the state. ‘“ The nation that will 
not serve God shall perish.” 

When I say that religion is necessary to the existence of the state, I do 
not mean thereby that the state should necessarily have an established re- 
ligion; but I do say that unless the inhabitants of a country are imbued with 
the spirit of religion, and unless they acknowledge a Supreme Being to 
whom they will be accountable for their actions in this world, they can not 
be expected to observe the civil laws, when those laws can be evaded to their 
advantage and without fear of detection. 

Moreover, on what grounds can the state command obedience to its laws, 
provided it ignores God and God’s laws? If civil law be not founded on the 
law of God, then there is no solid foundation for civil law, and no govern- 
ment ignoring the existence of God and man’s accountability to his Maker 
can command the allegiance of its citizens, except on the ground of physical 
force. In this state of affairs, it would be might that would make right— 
a doctrine that is destructive of all social order. 

The first duty of a good citizen is to serve God according to his con- 
science, and the second duty is included in the first, and is like it a religious 
duty, namely, to obey the legally constituted authorities and to serve one’s 
country, if necessary, even unto death. By doing this we follow the command 
of Christ when He tells us to “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God's.” 

Love of God and love of country are linked together in the heart of every 
true Catholic American citizen. Patriotism, the noblest of the natural virtues, 
burns as brightly in the heart of the Catholic American as it does in the heart 
of the most patriotic non-Catholic. And why should it not? This is our 
country. Here we shall live and here we shall die, and here our children and 
their children’s children shall live to the latest generation. Yes; America, 
our country, we love thee, and we are ready, if necessary, to pour out the 
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last drop of our blood in thy defense. Our patriotism is sanctified by our 
religion, which teaches us to love our country and to obey its rulers, no matter 
whether they be Christians, pagans, Jews, or atheists, and she teaches us to 
obey them for conscience’ sake, a motive far more binding on good Catholics 
than the fear of the prison and the gallows. 

Those who know us not and view us through prejudiced eyes imagine that 
we can not be good citizens and good Catholics at the same time. They 
imagine that there must be something in the teaching of the Catholic Church 
that weakens our loyalty to our government and its institutions. We defy 
any one to impugn the loyalty of the Catholics of the United States to the 
government under which we live. In every war waged by this country, be- 
ginning with the revolution, Catholics have fought side by side with their non- 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. If this were the proper place, I could name 
many distinguished Catholics, ecclasiastics as well as laymen, who gave their 
property and their lives for the establishment and preservation of this republic. 

What have the Catholics of this country ever done that their loyalty should 
be called in question by any one? Have we ever taken up arms against our 
government? Have we ever plotted for its overthrow? Is a century and 
more of good, loyal conduct no argument in favor of the Church in this 
country? Here, in this free land, liberty of conscience is guaranteed to all 
by the Constitution of the United States, and it is the proud boast of the 
American people that here every one is permitted to worship God according to 
his conscience. Let Americans never forget that this liberty to worship God 
according to one’s conscience was first proclaimed in this country by the 
Catholic colony of Maryland. Why should prejudice exist against the Catholic 
religion when all other forms of religion are allowed to go unrebuked? What 
have we ever done that we should be singled out as the enemies of the re- 
public—this republic, for which Catholics by thousands poured out their 
blood? We yield to no other class of citizens, or to any other religious de- 
nomination in our love for the land in which we live and from which we de- 
rive shelter and support—neither shall we yield one iota of our love for God 
and our holy Church—that grand, old Church that has withstood the storms 
and vicissitudes of nineteen hundred years—the Church that has Christianized 
the Christian world, whose missionaries have penetrated into the four quarters 
of the globe, into the wilds of Asia, the deserts of Africa, the islands of the 
sea, and the forests of our own American continent—that grand, old Church 
whose banner of the cross was first thrown to the breeze in the New World 
by the great Catholic discoverer, Christopher Columbus—the grand, old Church 
that has witnessed the rise and fall of empires and kingdoms, and still 
flourishes, beautiful, bright, and immortal as when it came forth from the 
hand of God on the morning of its birth nearly two thousand years ago. 

But, while we are Catholics in religion, and love our God and our Church, 
in civil life we are American citizens—a title of which we are proud. We take 
as much pride in calling ourselves American citizens as St. Paul did in call- 
ing himself a Roman citizen. We are proud to be citizens of the freest, 
happiest, and greatest country on earth, a country whose flag has never been 
stained by religious persecution. We are proud to be ruled by a government 
that has never put any man to death for his religion. We are glad we escaped 
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from the religious tyranny of the Old World, where so-called Christian 
rulers persecute our coreligionists and banish them from their homes and 
country. America, liberal and free America, opens her ports to those poor, 
religious exiles and welcomes them to homes beneath the protection of her 
flag. What a contrast between some of the European governments, which are 
nominally Catholic, and the American government in their relation to the 
Catholic Church! Here, where there is no union between Church and state, 
the government has no control over the Church. Here, the Church receives 
no financial support from the government; but her freedom more than com- 
pensates for that. In this country the Church is liberally supported by the 
yoluntary contributions of her generous, faithful, and loyal laity, who are 
not excelled, aye, who are not equaled by any other Catholics on earth, in 
financial liberality, devotion to the Church, the Holy Father, the bishops, and 
priests. Our European brethren sometimes call us “liberal” Catholics. Yes; 
American Catholics are liberal. They pay more for the support of religion, 
education, charitable institutions, and the Holy Father than any other country 
in the world, not even excepting Catholic countries. While the Church on 
the European continent is bound hand and foot by the civil governments, 
though the people are Catholics, the Church in liberal America is free, youth- 
ful, vigorous, exuberant, and full of life and faith. The Catholic Church 
is more flourishing in this glorious republic, beneath the warm rays of the 
sun of liberty, than it is in any other part of the world. 

The enemies of our faith have been telling us in this country for years 
that the Catholic Church could not flourish in a free republic, and that liberty 
would kill it. The flourishing condition of the Catholic Church in this free 
republic disproves that false statement. With a fair field and no favor, the 
Catholic Church is the most flourishing religious denomination in our coun- 
try to-day, notwithstanding we are burdened with the extra expense of sup- 
porting our parochial schools, and notwithstanding the prejudice that exists 
against our faith. A hundred and twenty-eight years ago, when this re- 
public was born, there were one bishop, thirty priests, and about 40,000 
Catholics in this country. There are more Catholics in the city of Detroit 
to-day than there were in the whole country at the nation’s birth, We have now 
one cardinal, ninety-seven bishops, 13,300 priests, and the Catholic popula- 
tion is estimated at about 12,000,000, though, I believe, it is nearer 15,000,000, 
with churches, parochial schools, universities, colleges convents, hospitals, 
orphan asylums, and religious institutions of every kind dotting the land. Let 
our European critics take note of that. That is a sample of true Catholic 
“ Americanism,” and the only kind of Americanism that exists in this country. 

The objection that the Catholic Church can not flourish in a free re- 
public being disposed of, the enemies of our faith will tell us that the Catholic 
Church is secretly opposed to republics, and that she is particularly a menace 
to the free institutions of our country. This false charge can be as easily 
disposed of as the other. There is nothing in Catholic governmental policy 
or in Catholic theology opposed to Republican governments. Our greatest 
theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote as early as the thirteenth century, 
in treating of the different forms of government, says: “The choice of 
tulers in any state or kingdom is best when one is selected for his merit to 
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preside over all.” This is the way the Pope is selected, as well as the Pregj- 
dent of the United States. The government of our republic closely resembles 

the government of the Catholic Church. As each diocese has home rule and 

a bishop of its own, so each State has home rule and a governor of its own, 

As the dioceses and the bishops are subordinate to a central power at Rome, 

so the States and the governors are subordinate to a central power at Wash- 

ington. To continue the parallel, the Pope and the President are elective 

officers, the one by a limited, the other by a universal suffrage. As all 

our citizens are equal before the laws of the state, so all Catholics are 

equal before the laws of the Church. 

But there is no comparison between the limits of the Catholic Church and 
the limits of the United States. The Catholic Church is not bounded by 
national lines, and hence she has no national capitals. The Catholic Church 
is universal, with its capital at Rome. It is the kingdom of God on earth— 
an empire embracing in its spiritual citizenship all the countries and all the 
races in the world, an empire upon which it may be truly said the sun 
not only never sets, but it never shall set till it goes down at the end of the 
world never more to rise. But though the Catholic Church is not national, 
Catholics should be thoroughly identified with the land in which they live, 
and they should be in harmony with their fellow-citizens of every political 
and religious belief. Here in this country, where our lot is cast, we should 
be thoroughly American in our sympathies and in our social and civil lives. 
The Catholic Church in this country will never be in a position to exercise 
an influence commensurate with her strength until she becomes thoroughly 
American in her social, political, and patriotic life. With over 12,000,000 
Catholics, we exercise less influence on the thought and legislation of the 
country to-day than some of the weakest of the Protestant sects, though we 
number one-third of the active membership of all the churches. 

Why is this? It is because of our racial antipathies and consequent social 
disunion. We have been in the past as far apart as though we still lived in 
European countries, instead of living under one flag in America. It is be- 
cause of our timidity and cowardice in failing to assert our Catholic opinions 
in private conversation, on the lecture platform, in the press, secular and 
religious, and in our Catholic conventions. We are afraid to open our 
mouths or wield our pens in defense of the Church, fearing we will offend 
our non-Catholic brethren, the politicians or political parties. We are more 
careful of their feelings than they are of ours. We will never get our rights 
without asking for them, without fighting for them with the arms of truth 
and justice. The American people admire bravery, moral or physical, and. 
they despise the physical and moral coward. Nothing is to be gained through 
cowardice. In becoming thoroughly American and going about our work in 
a thoroughly American manner, we do not compromise .any of our religious 
principles. Fidelity to God and devotion to the interests of our country are 
perfectly compatible. They are the two great principles that should guide 
the lives of American Catholics. 

Delegates, we have assembled in this beautiful city of Detroit as loyal 
Catholic American citizens to consult together as to the best means of ac- 
complishing the objects for which the American Federation of Catholic So- 
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cieties has been called into existence. We have come here on a mission of 
peace, aS we employ only peaceable measures to acquire our ends. Since our 
meeting at Atlantic City a year ago, the Federation has made steady progress 
in numbers and influence. Within the past year the rations that were with- 
drawn from the Indian children attending Catholic schools have been restored 
by an act of Congress. The “Browning Ruling” has been revoked, and the 
right of Catholic Indian children in the government schools to receive in- 
struction in their religion has been recognized by the government. While we do 
not claim all the credit for procuring those concessions, the Federation as- 
sisted in the good work. 

There is nothing secret about our deliberations. Their results will be pub- 
lished to the world. We have nothing to conceal from our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens or the press of the country. There is no political intrigue in our 
movement. We are not a political association, and our members have no 
political axes to grind. If they had they could not grind them in the Federa- 
tion. 

But what are the aims of the American Federation of Catholic Societies? 
In the language of one of the founders: “The American Federation of 
Catholic Societies has for its chief aim the union of all nationalities in the 
American church, the promotion and defense of Catholic interests and 
Catholic citizenship, the creation of Catholic public opinion on all great 
problems of the day, and the dissemination of their Catholic solution through 
the religious and secular press, such as the school question, the Indian 
mission question, divorce, socialism, capital and labor.” 

As American citizens, we are interested in the solution of all those ques- 
tions, and many more, too; but as taxpayers, we are particularly interested 
in the school question. The school question is the burning question of the 
hour for American Catholics, who are unjustly compelled to support the 
public and parochial schools at the same time. This double taxation is weigh- 
ing heavily on our poor Catholic people, who are not blessed, as a class, with 
an overabundance of this world’s goods. 

Let the Catholic laymen of America—for this is a laymen’s movement— 
let the laymen who suffer by this double taxation rise up in one united body 
and demand justice at the hands of their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
You do not make this demand at the dictation of any ecclesiastical authority. 
No; you make it of your own accord as hard-working, honest, loyal American 
freemen, who love their country and are willing to die for it, and you make it 
in the name of 12,000,000 Catholics. 

Delegates, this convention has a noble mission to fulfil. Let it be worthy 
of its high object. Discuss the questions that may come before you honestly 
and fearlessly, as becomes true American citizens. Let religion and patriotism 
guide all your actions, and may God bless your deliberations. 
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ORGANIZATION OF A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. L. W. MULHANE, MOUNT VERNON, OHIO, 


In all manner and modes of thinking and writing education is one of the 
most discussed questions of the day, and we Americans have gone education- 
mad to some extent. Much of the failure attributed to higher education to- 
day can be traced to faulty and misdirected primary education. The parochial 
school has become a distinct and prominent field in the work of every Catholic 
pastor, and as the child is father to the man, so the parochial school is the 
child of Catholic education, and must be father to all higher education, hence 
the necessity of the ablest efforts being put forth to make our parochial schools 
second to none. Order is said to be Heaven’s first law—an order ought to 
be a chief element in our schools that will make for success. 

My theme is “ The Organization of a Parochial School.” For years our 
schools have had to fight in many localities for their very existence, and con- 
sequently the question of existence took precedence of any system or organiza- 
tion. The school was built and equipped—perhaps only partly paid for, and 
the zealous pastor, with a financial problem still worrying his brain, was apt 
to say: ‘‘ Well—there is the school—I have obeyed the law of the Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, the Bishop has blessed the building, the people are de- 
lighted, the children satisfied, the teachers the best I could procure—now 
why in the name of goodness must I be worried any more about it?” Ah, 
no, my good friend, you will find it for some time as unruly as the latest 
up-to-date automobile, and you and you alone must be the guiding hand. 
You built it, yes—you are paying for it—yes—but you must organize it, and 
organizing it you must still manage it. Let us have a quiet little chat on 
the subject. Let me place this proposition before you for consideration. A 
parish school is a little army and will never win victories unless details are 
looked after. The poet says: 


“Oh! ’tis easy 
To beget great deeds, but in the rearing of them— 
The treading in cold blood each mean detail 
And furze brake of half pertinent circumstance— 
There lies the self-denial.” 


One of the contributing causes to failure is a woful lack of details; in . 
other words, unity of aim and purpose. While I am no advocate of iron- 
bound rigidity in our parochial school system, I am heartily in favor of some 
diocesan or provincial standard that will make for unity, and in this paper 
beg leave to offer some suggestions and practical hints to that end. 
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Organization must proceed on definite lines—too long has each pastor been 
left to his own sweet will—hence no harmony; hence no general organization. 
Preeminently necessary in the first step toward organization is that the 
school must be well graded—each child knowing, realizing, and appreciating 
just how much work is expected during each term or session. Again I would 
make the unit of a school fifty—by that I mean fifty pupils, or about that 
number, should be placed in one room under the care of one teacher. I am 
opposed to any other system—such as one large study hall for all and then 
retiring to class rooms for recitation. This plan may do in colleges, acad- 
emies, and seminaries, but not in a parish school. To particularize—let us 
take a small school of two hundred pupils, taking for granted that an eight- 
year course is the one ordinarily in vogue—better known as a grammar 
school course. Then you would have four rooms, four teachers, and two 
grades, or a two years’ course in each room—naming the first two years 
primary department, the next two intermediate, the next two second grammar, 
the last two first grammar. If you have a school with about four hundred 
pupils, you would have eight rooms, eight teachers, and a one-year grade or 
course in each room—naming them the same as the smaller school, except 
adding A and B—primary A, first year; primary B, second year; intermediate 
A, third year; intermediate B, fourth year; second grammar A, fifth year; 
second grammar B, sixth: year; first grammar A, seventh year; first grammar 
B, eighth year. This is an ideal organization, and of course supposes that 
boys and girls are taught in the same room; but if you have them in sep- 
arate rooms the same system can be used. The ideal Catholic school, so far 
as this system works out, could be obtained where you had about eight 
hundred pupils—four hundred boys, four hundred girls—sixteen teachers— 
a year in each room, boys and girls separate. This mode of procedure at 
once simplifies your school; your little army is marshaled into companies of 
fifty, each having its camp and its work. One of the evils of our present 
system, especially in crowded centres of population, is the overcrowding of 
our school rooms—for example, placing one hundred or more pupils in one 
room and expecting one teacher to instruct this number in four or five 
branches. It is a crime against nature, hygiene, pupil, and teacher. The 
excuse is often made that this is only done with the very little ones in primary 
departments. I answer, so much the more are you to be blamed. This is just 
as baneful as to place, as alas! is too often done, a young and inexperienced 
teacher in charge of the smallest pupils, the little beginners. It is a serious 
mistake, because an experienced and capable teacher is as necessary, if not 
more so, in the commencement of their education, if you expect success at the 
close of their school career. 

The pastor, while superintendent of the school, ought to recognize the local 
superior (I am now supposing religious are in charge of our schools, as for- 
tunately is the case in most instances), as the principal, and recognizing such 
a position, the position ought to be responsible for the general welfare of 
the school and the superintendent ought to leave a wide margin to the ex- 
perience and judgment of the principal and the principal’s assistant teachers, 
who, if at all capable, are in a position to have from daily and hourly ex- 
perience as good, if not a better opportunity, to learn to be wise and pro- 
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gressive. Aim above all things to have a definite system, and once adopting 
it, don’t change until it has been given a fair trial. Our schools don’t want 
don’t need, and should not have autocrats in power, whether in superintendent 
principal, or assistants. Monthly reports to parents, examinations at regular 
intervals, promotions from one class to another, and from one room to 
another, made a matter of moment and of honor—all these will make for the 
organization of a school. Time, too, is needed to infuse into a school a Spirit 
of energy and zeal. Well ordered and sane school commencements at the end 
of the year are needed, but don’t allow them to be simply exhibitions—the 
little ones to appear on the stage to the tune of rag-time music or merely in 
the role of young vaudeville players or ballet-dancers. It may please some 
foolish, doting mothers, but it will disgust sensible people. In the language 
of the day—“ Cut that out of school commencements.” “Oh, but we make 
money out of such affairs.” Yes, I know that is a plausible excuse—yoy 
make a paltry few dollars at the expense of the good name of the Catholic 
school and of Catholic feeling. I am confident that just as fairs, picnics, 
bazars, and all else of this tribe are being slowly eliminated as the means of 
parish revenue, just so will school commencements and exhibitions eventually 
go their way as a means of revenue. This is an appropriate place to plead for 
free schools. While I am fully aware of the fact that very often it is a 
difficult financial problem, yet a free school has so many advantages in every 
way that no one once undertaking it will ever want to return to the pay 
system. It makes the school, as it should be, a parish institution, and hence 
interests every one in its success. It eliminates so many objections that all 
pastors who have tried the plan are thoroughly convinced of its utility. 

I find that one can classify our parochial schools as they exist to-day into 
three kinds: 1st. Those schools dominated by European ideas and methods, 
often unconsciously. 2d. Those dominated by the American public school. 
system idea; and lastly, those who, out of these two, are making an earnest 
effort to form, fashion, and mold a distinctively American Catholic parochial 
school system. I am of the opinion that any pastor who carefully considers 
this view and keeps it constantly in mind will be very apt to easily solve 
many a difficulty. In the practical working of a school, in putting its every 
day machinery into motion, one must keep constantly in mind that children 
are sharp, keen-witted, and quick to note. A child’s mind is, as a rule, very 
consistent in its deductions and conclusions, and when a school is managed 
in a haphazard way, the pupils will follow in the same way. One crying evil 
of modern education, we of all others should strive to keep from the doors 
of our schools, is the morbid desire on the part of so many (and in this 
number I include some overzealous pastors and teachers) to overeducate, 
to cram the child’s mind with a lot of useless things that clog and befog the 
youthful brain. Let us not, in organizing our parish schools, slavishly imitate 
the State school system, but let us be wise and profit by their mistakes, which 
we have, as a rule, been only too keen to bring before the Catholic public. 
Over every parochial school in the land might well be carved in stone and 
written on every blackboard of every room, for benefit of pastor, parent, 
pupil, and teacher, these words: “This school was built and is maintained 
for the purpose of giving its pupils a common school and at the same time a 
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common sense education.” While I lay no claim to any knowledge of the 
intricacies of the psychology of pedagogy, I do maintain that we are drifting 
into a lot of platitudes and bombast about our schools instead of getting down 
to hard, serious work in organizing our schools on some general plan, 
whether national, provincial, or diocesan. Begin at least with the diocese, 
the most natural division. I make a plea for uniformity of text-books, for 
4 uniform system of grading and classification, for a uniform system of ex- 
amination and promotion, at least in each diocese, for without these the 
single school, no matter how well organized, will lead a forlorn fight and 
often win a fruitless victory. This may not be grateful to some ears; it may 
not be dubbed scholastic heresy; and yet it may be “ piis auribus offensiva ”— 
it may not be secundum legem—but I feel like expressing myself in the words 
of the old Missouri squire up in the Knobs, who, when he gave a decision 
that an attorney pronounced against the statute law of the State, exclaimed: 
“Hang the law, this is horse sense.” So I say, hang all your platitudes and 
high-sounding phrases, gleaned from abstruse essays on pedagogy—this is 
plain, every-day, matter-of-fact experience, gathered from a score of years’ 
actual contact with the question. 

While localities and circumstances must most assuredly be taken into con- 
sideration, still we ought to be able to have a uniform system of parish 
school work in every diocese, and if possible, in every ecclesiastical province, 
thus eliminating what has been the bane of our schools, the personal equation, 
that, alas! too frequently is met with when an attempt is made toward uni- 
formity. Without this you can not hope to have well-organized schools, a 
thing I hope desired by every diocesan school board in our land. We write 
over the flag of our country “E pluribus unum”; let us plant that motto 
high above our whole system of education—parish school, high school, acad- 
emy, seminary, college, and university, and then the four Rs—Reading, ’Riting, 
’Rithmetic, and Religion—will surely not fail us in this great work of Catholic 
education. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I—“THE UNATTRACTIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


Not for one moment is it to be assumed that Catholic Sunday 
Schools, as they are generally carried on, are not attractive. To as. 
sert this would be to assert what is not true, would be flying in 
the face of experience, would, in fact, be a libel. In the whole 
Catholic world over, there are many schools which possess the 
fulness of attractiveness, which are rendezvous, whither the chil- 
dren repair with a glad alacrity, wherein very pleasant hours 
are spent, and to which the young thought looks forward with 
sensations of gratifying expectation. In spite of all this it re. 
mains undeniable that there are Sunday Schools which are stripped 
of nearly every alluring charm. The oft-quoted phrase of the 
“ whining school boy creeping like a snail unwillingly ” to his class 
elsewhere. We ask why this is so, and an attempt to make an hon- 
est answer to the query will be the object of this chat. 

It is a question akin to that other question which has for some time 
agitated the popular mind: Why do men not go to Church? The in- 
terrogatory is a complex one, and the response can be had only by 
making many divisions and subdivisions. 

It will, I think, be admitted that there are many Catholic children 
who have it in their power to attend the Sunday classes and who fail 
so to do. Some absent themselves because they are supplied with the 
requisite instruction in the colleges and convents of which they are 
pupils. Such we hold excused, and they fall outside of our consider- 
ation. Others there are, and their name is legion, who can, but will 
not, assist. In their case the blame is attributable to many sources. 

Sometimes the parents and sometimes the children themselves are 
culpable. Many parents can not be induced to provide their children 
with religious training, and for divers reasons. One reason is in- 
difference. They are grossly careless in the discharge of their most 
important parental obligations. To move them we must prick their 
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consciences, or in some way or other awaken their interest. The 
seeming hopelessness of the task has been very discouraging to 
many pastors. In a multitude of cases there seems to be left the 
resource of prayer only. The only hope is that some day the Spirit 
of light may shine in upon their souls and in His own wonderful 
way lead them to the path. There are other parents who restrain 
their children from frequenting the classes moved by the very absurd 
fancy that it is beneath them to allow their boys and girls to asso- 
ciate with those of an inferior grade. 

God help these parents! They are blinded by pride, or rather by 
vanity and ignorance. I know of few sights more fascinating than 
the spectacle of our boys and girls, either going to or returning from 
Sunday School. An unmistakable air of refinement prevails. Intel- 
ligence and innocence breathe throughout all these groups. Mind is 
in their eyes and their faces are bright with that nameless something 
which is to be found only in the countenances of Catholic children. 
Their very presence is an added glory to the Sabbath solemness. I 
find them an inspiration to higher thoughts and nobler living. 

Unfortunately there is a reverse to the medal. Many a time and oft 
the entering or the leaving the Sunday School is marked by a “ hood- 
lumism” and an uproar deafening and annoying and intolerable. This 
supernormal vitality bespeaks anything but an influence which one 
hour under the spell of religious teaching should exert. Playfulness 
and gaiety no one may object to. Far different, however, from this is 
the yelling torrent of turbulent youngsters outpouring from the let 
down bars of a Sunday School. It suggests the impetuosity of bands 
freed from a bondage they loathe. It suggests that the Sunday 
School hour has been as long as an eternity, and that within the 
hallowed precincts there have been passed interminable periods of 
anguish and agony. The logical inference is that in such a Sunday 
School there have not been charms to soothe the youthful breast, 
that the class culminating in disorder has not proved attractive. 

We are scarcely justified in blaming parents who hesitate to allow 
their children to form part of gatherings characterized by an unruli- 
ness which evokes the censure and indignation of all who witness it. 
It maybe that this tumultuousness towhich allusion is made does not 
always signify that the atmosphere of the school has not been pleas- 
ant and wholesome. It is very conceivable that the upbreaking of a 
Sunday School may be just a procession.of mummies down the con- 
tiguous streets. This would be a characteristic antipodal to the 
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former. It may be that this lethargy of movement does not argue 
well that the hour spent in instruction has been a pleasant one, | 
am afraid it does not. Some Sunday Schools may be so uninviting 
that they goad to madness. Others are so unengaging that they 
chloroform into impassibility. Midway lies perfection. In the en- 
deavor to render the school anything but disagreeable, everything 
must be attended to, and hence the good name thereof must be pre- 
served. Schools which superficially repel affect parents unpleas- 
antly and are in this much unenticing. 

How many are remiss in affording their children the Opportunity 
of Catechetical instruction is a consideration not to bepassedover. We 
may say “ fudge” as much as we please, we may say that such par- 
ents, so lightly influence, are not to be regarded. But “ fudge” is no 
argument, and every parent from whom we can gain a child for our 
Sunday School is worthy our every effort to win. I hold that the Sun- 
day School can become a centre of intense and unfailing attraction. | 
believe that many will escape our surveillance, but I am convinced 
that the Sunday School net can hold more than it contains just at 
present. Of course the ideal condition is procurable only by untiring 
energy and ceaseless vigilance. To furnish any helpful hint toward 
making the Sunday School an hour of pleasant employment and a 
focus of recollections to be ever fostered, requires that we get down 
to the last why and wherefore of possible unattractiveness. We have 
simply scraped the surface of our subject. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
FIRST PERIOD. 
From ADAM TO ABRAHAM (ABOUT 4000 TO 2100 B. C.) 
I.—CREATION OF THE WORLD, 


A. Preparation.—Many thousand years ago there was no earth, no sun, 
no moon, no star, no animal; not even man existed. God alone reigned 
supreme then as always. We shall now see how God created the earth, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the animals upon the earth, the birds in the air, the 
fish in the sea, and last—the most perfect of creatures—man. 


B. Narration.—Points: (1) The Creation of the World. (2) The 
Institution of the Sabbath. 


C. Explanation.—‘ In the beginning ”—that is to say, before the world was 
formed, the time when nothing existed but God alone—“ God created ”—that 
is, by His divine power He called forth out of nothing—“ heaven and earth ”— 
heaven, the invisible world wherein the angels dwell; the earth, the visible 
world, the temporary abiding-place of man. This earth as first called forth 
was not beautiful as now, but a great waste of waters, a place desolate, empty, 
void—without animal or plant—it had not yet been prepared for man. Over 
the wide expanse of desolate waters, whose great depths covered vast 
precipices, the Spirit of God moved, that all might be brought from chaos to 
order and made into a habitable earth for the being man He was later to 
create. 

“And God said: Be light made ”—“ Light,” full, complete, independent 
light. 

“And God said: Let there be a firmament ”—“ Firmament,”’ that is, the 
atmosphere which surrounds the earth and which we generally call the 
heavens. It is that space which extends from the earth to the fixed stars. 
“The waters were divided from the waters;” that is, one portion of them 
became as vapor, and was elevated above the firmament in the form of clouds: 
these God called the waters above. The other portion He called the waters 
below the firmament; that is, the waters which were left upon the earth; 
this water He called the sea, and gathered it into the place He had prepared 
for it—the basin of the sea which surrounds the dry land. 

Next, God made “the dry land to appear,” to which He gave the name of 
earth, which means sterile. He covered it with grass, herbs, ete., in one word 
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plants, which within themselves contained seeds in order that they might 
propagate and multiply their species throughout the ages to come. 

“ Lights:” God created the heavenly bodies, the lights of the heavens—the 
sun, from which the earth receives the light and heat necessary to life, and 
upon which the separation of day and night depends; furthermore, the moon 
and the stars. God next created the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, 
animals of all kinds upon the earth, insects and reptiles. Last, God created 
man as the crowning of all creation. All that God made was very good— 
that is, beautiful, well arranged—and man was uncorrupted, free from sin. 

(b) God rested on the seventh day—that is, He ceased to work, to create, 
He blessed this day and called it holy—that is, He made of the day upon 
which He rested a holy day, and this day should bring a blessing upon all 
who thereafter kept it holy, a blessing in time and in eternity. 


D. Commentary.—(1) God ts the Creator of the World. The 
world—heaven and earth are created by God, brought forth from 
nothing. Why do we call God “the creator of heaven and earth”? 
The attributes of God. (a) God is eternal. “In the begin- 
ning God created.” God was here before the beginning of time. 
He had no beginning and will have no end. What is meant, then, 
by the eternity of God? (b) God is all-powerful. Man in order 
to form any object must needs have materials—tools. God needs 
but to say the word. God had but to will that it be and the heavens 
and the earth and all that they contain were created ; therefore, God 
is all-powerful. What do you mean by saying God is all-powerful? 
The Sabbath. On the seventh day God rested. He blessed 
this day and called it holy. God distinguished this day then from 
all other days. He blessed, sanctified, made of it a holy day. After 
six days of work man also must rest from his labors on the seventh 
day, and this day he must keep holy. Later God gave unto man a 
particular command concerning this day. What is the third com- 
mandment ? 

E. Moral Application.—To-day you have heard how infinitely 
great and powerful God is. Therefore we should entertain the 
greatest respect and love for God; especially in our thoughts of 
Him, in our speech with Him. When do we speak with God? Every 
time, then, that you pray be not heedless, but mindful of God’s 
presence and pray with fervor, love, devotion. Practise now what 
you have heard and be attentive to your prayers after the instruction: 

“ Ask and it shall be given you.” Has Christ not said: “ Let the 
little ones come unto me”? Ask then fervently, lovingly, and all will 
be granted unto you. 
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II.—CREATION AND FALL OF THE ANGELS. 


A. Preparation.—God created heaven and earth. In creating heaven He 
also created those who were to dwell therein—the holy angels. Of the angels 
I shall speak to you to-day. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Creation of the Angels. (b) Fall 
and punishment of the bad angels and reward of the good angels. 


C. Explanation.—Creature: that which has been created, that which exists 
—plants, animals, people are creatures or beings, and as we can see them 
with our bodily eyes, they are visible beings or creatures. The angels are 
also creatures, but as we can not see them with our bodily eyes, they are 
invisible beings or creatures—spirits. God created innumerable angels, count- 
less angels—that is, more than could be numbered—myriads of angels. He 
endowed them with superior gifts to make them superior to man. These 
gifts are beauty, strength, holiness. Therefore, when God created them, they 
were good. (b) Though created in a state of sanctity they were not im- 
peccable, and many of them fell through pride. These rebelled against God: 
a revolt ensued. Michael was one of the most beautiful and the highest of 
the angels. He remained at the head of the good angels who were faithful 
to God, and these were rewarded by being admitted to God’s presence to 
remain forever happy. The bad angels were cast forever from His sight. 


D. Commentary.—(1). The Lesson of the Angels. (a) The 
state of the angels. The angels are spiritual creatures. They do not, 
like man, consist of body and spirit, but are pure spirits. (b) The 
name angel means messenger. The first duty of the good angels is 
to adore and praise God. They also execute His orders with regard 
to man. His important messages have been brought to earth by 
these messengers. Owing to the rapidity with which the angels 
carry out God’s commands they are always pictured as possessing 
wings. (c) Their relations to man. As man is also destined by God 
to be one day with Him in heaven, the angels have a particular love 
for man as a future sharer of their eternal happiness. Especially is 
this true concerning the guardian angels. God has given unto each 
one of us from the first moment of our existence an angel guardian 
to pray for us, to encourage us to good, and to protect us from 
harm in soul and body. How are the good angels disposed toward 
us? What do we owe to our guardian angels? 2. Pride. 
The angels were to give honor to God, as the highest Lord of 
heaven and earth, by their obedience. The bad angels re- 
belled against this decree, they wished to be higher than God, and 
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in their pride they no longer wished to honor Him by the obedience 
they owed to Him. How does man sin through pride? 

The malice of deadly sin. God, who metes out reward and pun- 
ishment according to justice, cast the bad angels, for having com- 
mitted one sin, the sin of pride, into hell for all eternity. Man can 
realize, therefrom, what a dreadful evil sin is in the sight of God. 
In what does the malice of mortal sin consist ? 

E. Moral Application —tThe intense hatred God has for sin can 
be seen by the dreadful punishment of the bad angels. To be for- 
ever shut out from God’s presence and cast into the dread torments 
of hell is the greatest misfortune which could possibly overtake us, 
Therefore, my dear children, fly every temptation, repulse every sin, 
that you may never incur the wrath of God and have the awful fate 
of the bad angels. 


IJI.—CREATION OF MAN. PARADISE, 


A. Preparation.—On the sixth day God created man. To-day I shall tell 
you how God created man and where He placed him. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Creation of the First Man. (b). 
Paradise. (c) Creation of Eve. 


C. Explanation—(a) God said: “Let us make man to our image and 
likeness ”—that is, after the likeness of God; man then was to be an image of 
God; he was to resemble God. “ And let him have dominion.” Therefore; 
man is the highest and most perfect creature on earth, the lord of the earth, 
the crown of all creation. And the Lord God formed man of the slime of 
the earth, and breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul. The soul, then, is the breath of God, something Godlike. 

(b) Paradise or Eden, a garden of delight, probably in the neighborhood of 
the present Armenia. ‘“ And the Lord God brought forth of the ground all 
manner of trees, fair to behold and pleasant to eat of: the tree of life also in 
the midst of paradise and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” “The 
tree of life””—also called because its fruit had received from God the power 
to give health, beauty, and youth to man. ‘“ The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil”—so called because those who ate of its “fruits were to know 
within themselves the difference between good and evil.” And the Lord God 
took man and put him into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it. 
He was not to dress it in order to obtain from it the necessary nourishment, 
but simply for his own delight. “And he commanded him, saying: Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat; but of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil thou shalt not eat, for in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou 
shalt die the death ”—that is, he and his descendants were to die; that is, incur 
death; whereas, if he obeyed God’s command, he and his descendants were 
never to know death. (c) And the Lord God said: “It is not good for man 
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to be alone.” As a being endowed with understanding, he could not alone 
entertain himself with creatures not endowed with reason, nor enjoy the gifts 
of God. In order that Adam might recognize his own need of a help like unto 
himself, God brought before him all the animals He had made. “ But for 
Adam there was not found a helper like himself.” “Then the Lord cast 
a deep sleep upon Adam,” and He took one of his ribs and made it into a 
woman and brought her to Adam. Adam was indeed delighted to find a 
being like unto himself, and he said: “ This now is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh.” And God blessed them, saying: “Increase and multiply and 
fll the earth;” that is, people the earth with their descendants, their children, 
and their children’s children. And God gave them sanctifying grace. 


D. Commentary.—The Doctrine of Man. (a) Nature and ex- 
jstence of the same. God created the body of man from the slime 
of the earth and breathed into this dead body a living soul, an 
immortal soul. How did God create Adam, the first man? 
(b) The image of God in man. This is a twofold likeness. The 
natural and the supernatural gifts in which he resembles God. The 
natural gifts consist in these, that the human soul is immortal and 
endowed with understanding and free will, gifts which belong to 
the nature, the being of man. The supernatural gifts consisted in 
these, that the first man possessed sanctifying grace, that he was 
endowed with great knowledge, and was free from all inclination to 
evil; that he was not subject to hardships, sufferings, or death. 
These were supernatural gifts, because they were above, beyond 
nature—the nature of man could not assume them, could not claim 
them. They were supernatural. How was the first man the image 
of God? In what do the natural gifts consist? In what the super- 
natural ? 

Attributes of God. God’s infinite love and goodness. God loved 
Adam and Eve with a great love, and showered His favors upon 
them. Therefore we speak of the infinite goodness of God. What 
do you mean by saying God is good? (3) The Blessed Trinity. 
By the words, “ Let us,” etc., it is concluded that there are several 
persons in One God. How many divine persons are there in one 
God? 

E. Moral Application. We have seen how God loved our first 
parents and bestowed His numberless blessings upon them. Thus 
God loves all mankind, including us all. Think of the manifold 
blessings God, out of the abundance of His love, has already be- 
stowed upon you. (Examples.) Therefore you must love God, 
who has so loved you, with your whole hearts, and try in every way 
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_ to please Him. This you can do in all your actions by consecrating 
them to Him with the thought: All for the love and greater glory 
of God. The instruction closes with a prayer to the honor of God. 


IV.—THE Fatt oF MAN. THE PROMISE OF A Saviour. 


A. Preparation.—Although the command God gave to our first parents 
was so easy of fulfilment, they did not keep it. In to-day’s instruction I shall 
tell you how Adam and Eve fell into sin, how God punished them, and how 
he promised them a Saviour. 


B. Narration—Points: Fall of Our First Parents. (a) Their 
bad conscience. (b) Punishment pronounced upon the serpent and 
the promise of a Redeemer. (d) Punishment pronounced upon 
Adam and Eve. (e) Their expulsion from paradise. 


C. Explanation.—The devil grudged man his happiness because he him- 
self was unhappy; he was moved by hatred and envy to harm man; he took 
the shape of a serpent to deceive the woman Eve. “ Now the serpent was 
more subtle than any of the beasts of the earth which the Lord God had 
made ”—“ Subtle,” that is, cunning, sly, deceitful. And the serpent (that is, 
the devil, who spoke through the serpent) said to the woman: “ Why hath 
God commanded you, that you should not eat of every tree of paradise?” 
The devil cunningly hides his true aspect; therefore, he does not ask Eve to 
eat of the fruit of the forbidden tree against the express command of God. 
Only after having roused in Eve a doubt as to God’s veracity, His justice, 
does he suggest to her to disobey Him. Once having listened to the tempta- 
tion, Eve was easily persuaded to believe the devil rather than God. “The 
serpent said to the woman: No; you shall not die the death. For God doth 
know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof your eyes’shall be opened, 
and you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil;” meaning their spiritual 
eyes would be opened and that they would have a higher knowledge than 
they had before possessed. 

“You shall be as gods.” In order to move the still hesitating Eve to 
commit sin, the devil made use of a lie. Through it Eve was tempted by 
pride, which, as in the case of the angels, brought about her fall. 

(b) “ And the eyes of them both were opened ;” that is, they realized that 
the devil, in the guise of a serpent, had shamefully deceived them. “ Adam 
and his wife hid themselves from the face of the Lord God.” They were 
afraid before God. “And the Lord God called Adam, and said to him: 
Where art thou? Where (into what sad condition) have you fallen?” And 
Adam answered: “I was afraid because I was naked, and hid myself.” 
“Naked” not only in body, but in soul, which had been deprived of its beautiful 
robe of innocence. The Lord said: “And who hath told thee that thou 
wast naked, but that thou hast eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldst not eat?” This question was put to Adam by the all 
knowing God, to move him to a repentant acknowledgment of his guilt. 
“And Adam said: The woman whom thou gavest me to be my companion 
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gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And the Lord said to the woman: Why 
hast thou done this? And she answered: The serpent deceived me ”—that is, 
lied to me—“ and I did eat. And the Lord said to the serpent: Because thou 
hast done this thing ”—meaning, because thou hast made thyself a tool of the 
devil: the first part of the punishment—“ thou art cursed among all cattle and 
beasts of the earth; upon thy breast shalt thou go, and earth shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life””—applied to the serpent; the second part—“I will put 
enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall 
crush thy head and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel ”—applied to the devil, 
who had thought that man, having been tempted to fall, would in the future 
cleave to him. Instead of this, God made known to him that enmity would 
be between him and mankind, and that one of the woman’s seed (that is, 
one of the descendants), Mary, should crush his power. And he would lay 
his snares for her in vain. By giving birth to the Saviour of the world Mary 
conquered the devil. 

(d) “To the woman also God said: I will multiply thy sorrows, and thy 
conceptions; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, and thou shalt be 
under thy husband’s power, and he shall have dominion over thee.” Thus 
by her sin Eve brought unto mankind sorrow, misfortune, and affliction of 
all kinds; she was to be under her husband’s power, that is, she was to obey 
him. Then God gave sentence, punishment to Adam, and through him to all 
his descendants. God said: “ Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy 
wife”—that is, because thou hast let thyself be tempted by her to commit 
this sin—“‘ cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat 
thereof all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee.” Namely, owing to the curse placed upon her by Adam’s sin, the earth 
was, for the future, only to bring forth, through man’s toil and hard labor, 
such fruits for his necessary sustenance that until then she had freely yielded 
without his aid. “ Dust thou art and into dust thou shalt return,” that is, 
from the earth the body of man was formed, and into earth it was again to 
return. This was the sentence of death that the sin of Adam and Eve brought 
upon mankind. And the Lord God made for Adam and his wife garments 
of skin, and clothed them—these were the skins of animals—in order to 
protect them from the rain, the cold, and all the changes of the weather they 
were henceforth to encounter. “ And the Lord God sent him out of the 
paradise of pleasure to till the earth, from which he was taken.” Thus 
Adam and Eve were cast out forever into the world, which, through them, had 
the curse of God upon it. And God “placed before the paradise of pleasure 
cherubims and a flaming sword.” God thus drove them out with a flaming 
sword that they and their descendants might never venture to return. 


D. Commentary.—1. The lesson of sin and its consequences. God 
gave to the man and woman in paradise a command. Tempted by 
the serpent (the devil), but not forced by him; that is, with their free 
will they broke ; that is, disobeyed this command, and thereby sinned. 
The first sin was thus committed by man. What, then, is sin? 
To Eve first came a bad thought, a doubt ; she formed her doubt into 
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words, then followed the evil desire for the forbidden fruit, and lastly 
she took and ate of the same. In what manner, then, did Eve sin? 
In how many ways can man sin? Are all sins equal? Eve 
committed a grievous sin. As God gave only one command to 
man in paradise, this command must have been one of great 
importance. Eve wilfully disobeyed an important command of God, 
and thereby committed a mortal sin (a deadly sin). When does 
one commit a mortal sin? The consequence of sin: 1. To the 
body: (a) Loss of paradise; (b) labor by the sweat of the brow for 
daily bread; (c) sickness and ills of the body; (d) death. II. To 
the soul: (a) Loss of sanctifying grace (the supernatural image of 
God) ; (b) concupiscence (inclination to evil). Sin, therefore, is 
the greatest of all evils. 2. Original sin. These sad consequences 
of sin also passed upon all the descendants of Adam except one. 
Had Adam and Eve not lost sanctifying grace, then every 
one born into the world would have been holy and free from stain; 
that is, they would have inherited sanctifying grace from Adam 
and Eve. But the first parents lost this grace and soiled their souls 
by sin. All their descendants inherited this stain from them. There- 
fore all are born into the world with this sin upon them. This sin 
is called original sin. What do we call this sin in which we are all 
born? 3. The first prophecy concerning the Redeemer. God 
destined man to be with Him in heaven. Through the sin of our first 
parents this became impossible. But God did not wish His decree 
to remain forever unfulfilled; and as man had not, like the bad 
angels, sinned from within himself, but through temptation, God 
had mercy upon him and promised him a Redeemer (from sin) in 
these words: “ I will put enmities between thee and the woman, and 
thy seed and her seed.” 4. Adam and Christ. Adam is our first 
father in a natural, a material sense; Christ is our first Father in a 
supernatural, a spiritual sense. Adam brought death, Christ life, to 
the world. Adam was disobedient, Christ obedient unto death on the 
cross. 

E. Moral Application—Adam and Eve hid themselves in the 
consciousness of their guilt, through fear of the Lord, amidst the 
trees of paradise. Sin had taken from them peace of heart and an 
easy conscience. So it is to-day if you wish to possess peace of heart 
and mind, an easy conscience, content and cheerfulness of spirit, 
keep God in mind every day of your lives, and watch that you fall 
not into sin. 
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ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


I. Genuflecting before the Altar after the Consecration. 

1. Canons passing before an altar where the Mass is be- 
tween the Consecration and the Communion should genu- 
flect on one knee. 

2. This rule does not apply to priests who are going to 
or returning from the celebration of Mass. (Cf. De Ritu 
Cel., tit. ii. n. 1.) 

3. Candle-bearers returning to the Sacristy after the Con- 
secration, and thence to their places, genuflect on one knee. 
(May 20, 1904.) 

II. Votive of the Immaculate Conception. 

The privilege of using the Votive Mass of the Immacu- 
late Conception is now extended to each day of a triduum 
or novena, which, with the approval of the Ordinary, may 
be held in honor of Mary Immaculate in any church or 
oratory during this year or the next. The privilege is 
granted with the restrictions concerning feasts occurring, 
etc., which were laid down in the first Decree. (June 22, 
1904. ) 

III. Canopy over the Tabernacle. 

The practice of not having a canopy over the Tabernacle 
in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept is declared illicit. 
(July 1, 1904.) 

IV. Reblessing a Church. 

A priest may not rebless a church which has been violated 

unless he first receive delegation from his Ordinary. (July 


8, 1904.) 
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V. Ejaculations to Sacred Heart after Mass. 

An indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines, ap- 
plicable to the souls in purgatory, is granted to priest and 
people for saying in addition to the prayers after Low Mass 
the invocation “Cor Jesu Sacratissimum, miserere nobis,” 
thrice repeated. (July 17, 1904.) 

VI. The Revision of the Breviary. 

Pustet’s representative in Italy wrote to the Congrega. 
tion of Rites stating that since the appointment of the His. 
torico-Liturgical Commission there has been a general 
rumor that the Breviary is to be revised. This rumor has 
been in the way of publishers getting out new editions of 
the present Breviary and of priests buying new sets. He 
therefore asked whether we should expect a revision, and 
whether the changes would be substantial, and whether we 
should expect it soon. If a revision is to be made, he re- 
quested that if possible it might be delayed some years, until 
the publishers could sell off their present stock. The an- 
swer given was that so far the Holy Father had not brought 
up the matter; when he would do so, or whether he would 
do so at all, the Sacred Congregation does not know. 


(April 27, 1904.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


DISPENSATION FROM THE IMPEDIMENT MIXTAE 
RELIGIONIS. 


Anna, a refined and educated Catholic young lady, dwelling in 
Italy with her parents, who are practical Catholics, is asked by 
Roy, a non-Catholic whom she meets while traveling in England, to 
become his wife. After prayerful consideration Anna decides to 
marry Roy, provided the bishop will dispense them from the impedi- 
ment “ mixtae religionis.”’ To obtain this dispensation they both 
have recourse in person to the bishop of diocese in which he lives. 
Upon hearing the case, the bishop, assuring himself that Roy fully 
intends to observe the conditions required by the Catholic Church in 
such cases, grants the dispensation, and gives permission to a priest 
of his diocese, by name Caius, who is a friend of Anna, to celebrate 
the marriage. 

Quaeritur—Qua ratione episcopi, quibus dispensandi in hujus- 
modi impedimento facultas est concessa, eadem uti debeant ? 

Resp.—In the case as proposed, the bishop having ascertained 
Roy’s willingness to comply with the conditions imposed by the 
Church, grants the dispensation. It should be understood that in 
so doing he did not content himself with a mere declaration of Roy’s 
good disposition, which in the circumstances would not have been 
sufficient, but must have required of him a promise, accompanied by 
such guarantees of moral certitude with regard to its fulfilment as 
are customary in such matters. \ 

It is to be assumed, furthermore, that he did not grant the dis- 
pensation without being convinced that there were canonical reasons 
for so doing. His positis, it is plain that, supposing no other ob- 
stacle in the way, the delegation of Caius would involve no dif- 
ficulty, since for this it is sufficient that the bishop be the ordinary 
of one or the other of the contracting parties ratione domicilit vel 
quasi-domicilit. 

Neither, according to the present status of canon law, would the 
dispensation be invalidated by the fact that Anna, being an Italian. 
manifestly intended not to give up her home domicile, but expected 
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to return thereto, provided that in the diocese of the bishop she had 
acquired at least a quasi-domicilium, for the restriction, as regards 
the Italians, was removed in 1887. 

Nevertheless the dispensation thus granted must be considered 
as invalid, since the non-Catholic party alone had a domicile in the 
diocese of the dispensing bishop; the Catholic party did not even 
have a quasi-domicilium, but was, according to the data in the case, 
simply peregrina. Although the dispensation from the impediment 
of mixed religion, like all the others, removes the impediment from 
both the contracting parties by reason of the unity of the contract, 
yet with reference to the manner in which this dispensation is ap- 
plied, it differs somewhat from the others. 

When an impediment is correlative, v. g., that of consanguinity, 
affinity, cognatio spiritualis, etc., it affects both parties directly, and 
therefore it is sufficient for the validity of the dispensation that 
either one or the other be a subject of the dispensing bishop. But 
when one only of the parties is affected directly by the impediment, 
and the other only indirectly, the dispensation must likewise be ap- 
plied directly to the former. Thus in the present instance the 
Catholic party is the one directly affected by the prohibition to marry 
a non-Catholic, and it is consequently to the same party that the dis- 
pensation must be directly applied. “ It is needless to remark,” says 
Gasparri, “that the principle (viz., that the dispensing prelate be 
the ordinary of one or the other of the contracting parties) does not 
hold when the impediment is not correlative, v. g., impedimentum 
voti, for in such a case the bishop can not grant a dispensation unless 
the party bound by the vow be subject to his jurisdiction. Like- 
wise in the case of mixed religion, or disparitas cultus, it is neces- 
sary that the Catholic party be a subject of the bishop who grants the 
dispensation.” And again: “ The words ‘cum subditis tantum’ 
are not expressed in the indult, but are understood, whence the bishop 
can make use of the indult only when the Catholic party is subject 
to his jurisdiction by reason of domicile or quasi-domicile.” In this 
connection it may be remarked that in the indults issued at present 
the words “cum subditis, cum suis subditis” are expressed. (See 
forms of indults for American bishops in Sabetti, p. 694.) This 
matter has more than once been decided authoritatively by the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office. Thus in answer to a query proposed 
by the Bishop of Southwark, viz.: “In those cases in which the 
Church permits marriage between Catholics and Anglicans, to which 
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bishop does it belong to grant the dispensation when the marriage 
is being celebrated in a diocese to which the Catholic party does 
not belong?” The answer (dated November 22, 1865) was as fol- 
lows: “Catholics for just reasons may be dispensed from the im- 
pediment of mixed religion by a bishop having faculties to that ef- 
fect, provided that by reason of a domicile or quasi-domicile, they 
be subject to his jurisdiction, and that they be actually in the dio- 
cese when they receive the dispensation.” Nor is this and similar 
decisions reversed by the decree of the Holy Office dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1888, which declares that “henceforth all marriage dis- 
pensations are to be attended to by either the ordinary of the parties 
seeking the dispensation, or the ordinary of the place,” by the former 
being meant the bishop of either, both, or of one or the other of the 
parties. For in the first place it is question in this decree of in- 
dividual rescripts containing papal dispensations, not of indults 
granted to bishops for a certain period of time or for a specified 
number of cases, and it is with the latter that we have to deal here. 
Furthermore, the general practice of assigning matrimonial dis- 
pensations to the ordinary of both or of one or the other of the par- 
ties is to be understood with the restrictions that may be entailed by 
the nature of the impediment, particularly with regard to such impedi- 
ments as effect only one of the parties, as stated above. And in point 
of fact, though several years have elapsed since the decree referred to 
was promulgated, the practice of the Holy Office with regard to the 
point in question remains unchanged, and this practice more than 
aught else should be considered as decisive in the matter. Thus 
not only do the indults contain either expressed or implied the clause 
“cum subditis,’ but, moreover, the petition is always made out in 
the name of the Catholic party, and it is to the same that the dis- 
pensation is granted through the bishop, so that the non-Catholic 
party is only indirectly affected thereby. Apart from the hope of 
conversion, no account is taken of reasons for the dispensation on 
the part of the non-Catholic, but all on the part of the other. 
Wherefore it is plain that in the case under discussion the bishop 
went beyond the limits of his delegated power, and whereas such 
acts performed ultra vires are ipso facto invalid, it would be neces- 
sary to apply for a dispensation to the Holy See. A similar decision 
may be found in Genicot, Casus Conscientiae (Lovanii, 1901, vol. 
i, pp. 547, 548), where it is question of a certain Bertrand, a Cath- 
olic who, being outside his own diocese on business, received from 
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his own bishop a dispensation in order to marry Zenobia, a Protestant 
woman, residing in the place where he happened to be. In the soly- 
tion given, among other things is the following: “ Bertrand could 
not obtain the dispensation from the ordinary of the diocese jn 
which Zenobia lived, unless he were to acquire there a domicile or 
quasi-domicile, since bishops can dispense only their subjects from 
this impediment. Nor did the fact that Zenobia had a domicile in 
the diocese change the state of the case, since the Pope does not 
delegate to bishops the power of granting dispensations to non- 
Catholics. Hence there was no other way than to have recourse to 
the Holy See.” 

However, the marriage of Roy and Anna (assuming that there 
was no impedimentum dirimens) thus celebrated in facie ecclesiae, 
was valid, nay, even licit, so far as the contracting parties are con- 
cerned, since they are supposed to have acted in good faith. 





